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 Ipublick. | l'haye endeavour to ſhew- 
too ,: in defence of . the. Engjiſh: 
& Stage, that it stobe commended for. its 
mpartiality, ,and-.in exempting.no de- 
-* gree.or order of men from. genſure. .- ;- 
> I faw very well that there, was.ng. 
+7 proceeding any farther in the vindica- 
**; tion of it : For no man can make any 
A reaſonable defence, either. for the im- 
'BY morality or the immodeſty, or the 
*2- unneceſſary wanton prophaneneſs , 
=*# which are too juſtly charg'd upon it. ' 
{7 But for the rGentterer which 
x Mr Coller has attack'd in ſome particu- 
{4 lar paſſages, which he has induſtriouſfly 
+8 cull'd from their writings, I could make 
2K a very good defence for'ſeveral of em, 
if I were not ſatisfied that they were 
gbler to defend themſelves. 

He has treated them indeed with 
the laſt diſdain, and the laſt contempt, 
not conſidering, that by dding it, he 
'$S has treated all at the ſame rate, who 
#8 profeſs an eſteem for them, that is, all 
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The Uſeſulneſs 

and deſign of man is to make himſelf 
happy- Tiswhat he conſtantly has in 
every ſtep that he makes: In whatever. 
he does or he does not, he deſigns to 

improve or maintain his happineſs. And 
'tis by this univerſal principle, that God 
rþaititains the harmony, ang order, and 
quiet of the reaſonable World. It had 
indeed been an inconſiſtency in provi- 
dence, to have* mide a thinking and 
reaſoning Creature, that had "been in - 
Gifferqae, az, to Miſery and happiptS 3 
for Gad haÞ.made ſuch a one only-to 
diſturb the reſt, and conſequently had 
acted-againſt his own deſign. 

If then I can ſay enough to convince 
the Reader, that the ; is is inſtru- 
—_ = the happineſs of Mankind, 

to bis own by. conſeqnenge, its, e- 
vine that tinged ſay ayes toinake 
him.gpouſe its jatereſt. Of ©! 

I ſhall proceed then to the' proving 
theſe two things.. BT 

Firſt, That the Stage is inſtrumental 


. tothe! happmeſÞ'of 'Mankitd' in peges 
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_ "of the Stage. 
The Stage is inſtrumental to thehap- 
pineſs of Mankind in general, And. 


- hereit will be neceſſary to declare what 
| Is meant by happineſs, and to proceed 
_ upon that. 


By happineſs then, I never could un- 


- derſtand any thing elſe but pleaſure 


for I never could have any notion of 
happineſs, that did not agree with plea- 
ſare, or any notion of pleaſure, that,did 
not agree with happineſs. I could ne- 
ver pofibly conceive how any one can 
be happy. wirhont 'being pleasd,, or 
pleas'd without being happy. 'Tis uni: 
verſally acknowledg'd by Mankind , 
that happineſ conſiſtsin pleaſure, which 
is evident from this, that whatever a 
man does, whether ih ſpiritual or tem- 
poral affairs, whether in matters of 


. Profit or diyerfion, pleaſure is at leaſt 
the chief and the final motive to it, if 


it isnot the immediate one. And provi- 


- dence ſeems to have ſufficiently declar'd, 


* 
il 
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that 'pleafare; was intended for our 


+ Spring and Fountain of Attion, when it 
;; tnade it the incentive to thoſe very aGs, 


by which 'we propagate our kind and 


? preſerve our ſelves. As if. Self-love 


without pleaſitre wete inſufficient for 
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T he Oſefulneſs , 
either ; for as 1 my, ſelf-have know ſe- 
yeral, who have choſen rather, to dye, 


than to go through tedious courſes of 


Phyfick ; ſo I make no doubt; but ſe- 
veral would have taken the {ame reſo- 
Jution, rather than have ſupported . life 
by a perpetual courſe of eating,. which 
had differ'd in nothing; from a. courſe 
of Phylick, if eating and pleafjire bad 
not been things inſeparable. Now as tis 
pleaſure that obliges man to, pexſerve 
himſelf,it is the 'very ſame that hasgſome- 
timesthe force to prevail upon him to his 
Ow cfiration. Foras Monſieur Paſcal 
obſerves, the very men who hang; and 
who drown themſelves areinſtigated by 
the ſecret pleaſure, which they have 
from the thought that they. ſball be 
freed from pain, "Pas OE 
Since therefore-man, in every thing 
that he does propoſes pleaſureto him- 
ſelf, it follows, that in pleaſure conſiſts 
his happineſs. But tho he always pro- 
poles"it, he very often falls ſhort, of it, 
For pleaſure is not in his own power, 
ſmce if it were, jt. would follow from 


thetice, that happineſs were in his 


powet. The want of which has been 
always the complaint of men, both _' 
Is 7 cre 


| of the Stage. | & 
.- cred and ſecular, in all Ages in all Coun- 
tries, and in all Conditions. Mar that is 
born of 4 woman is but of few days, and 
full of trouble, ſays Job Chap. 14. Verſe 
1. Of the ſame nature are the two 
complaints of Horace, which are fo 
fine, and ſo. poetical, and ſo becoming 
of the heſt antiquity. 
| : | tor. Ole 
Scandit eratas vitioſa naves Lid. 2 
Cure, nec turmas equitum & relinquit 
Otior Cervis, & agente Nimbo, 
Ocyor Euro, 


And that other, in the firſt Ode of 
the third Book, 


Zimor & mine 
Seandunt eodem quo Dominus, neue. 
Decedit arata triremi, & 
Poſt equitem ſedit atra cura. 


In ſhort, they who have made the 

- molt reflections on it, have been the 
"+ moſt fatisfy'd of it, and above all Phi- 
\ lolophers 3; who, by the voluminous 

- Inſtryctions, by the laborious directi- 

; ons which they have left to poſteri- 

: ty, have declar'd themſelves ſenſible, 
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| that to be happy is a very difficult 


thing. 

And the reaſon why they of all men. 
have always found it ſo-difficult is, be- 
cauſe they always propounded to, owe 
their happineſs to reaſon , tho one 
would think, that experience -might 


| have convinc'd them of the folly of ſuch 


a defign, becauſe they had ſeen that 
the moſt thinking and the moſt reaſon- 
able, had always moſt complain'd. 

For reaſon may often affii&t ns, and 
make us miſerable, 'by ſetting our 1m- 
potence or our guilt before usz but 
that which it generally does, is the 
maintaining us 1n a languiſhing ſtate. of 
indiflerence, which perhaps is more re- 
mov'd from pleaſure, than that is from 
affliction, and which may be ſaid to be 
the ordinary (tate of men. | 

[t 1s plain then, that reaſon by main- 
taining us in that ſtate, is an impedi- 
ment to our pleaſure, which is our 
happineſs. For to be pleasd a man 
muſt come out of his ordmary ftate ; 
now nothing in this life can brivg him 
out of 1t but paſſion alone, which Rea- 


1on pretends to combat. 


No- 
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Nothing but paſſion in effe&; can 
pleaſe us, which every one may know 
by experience : For when any man 15 
Pleas'd, he may find by refletion that 
at the ſame time he is mov d. The 
pleaſure that any man mects with of- 
teneſtis the pleaſure of Sence. Let any 
one examine himſelf in that, and he 
will find that the pleaſure is owing to 
paſſion ; for the pleaſure vaniſhes with 
the deſire, and is ſucceeded by loath- 
ing, which is a ſort of grief. Eg 

Since nothing but pleaſure can make 
us happy, it follows that to be very 
happy, we muſt be much pleas'd';, and 
ſince nothing but paſſion can pleaſe us, 
it follows that to be very much pleas'd 
we muſt be very much movd ; thys 
needs noproof, or if it did, experience 
would be a very convincing one; fince 
any one may find when he has a great 
deal of pleaſure that he is extremely 
mov'd. e- 

And that very height and fulnels of 
pleaſure which we are promis'd 1n ano- 
ther life, muſt, we are told, proceca 
from pailion, or ſomething which re- 
ſembles paſſion, At leaſt no man has 
{ſo much as pretended that it will be 
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the reſult of Reaſon. - For we ſhall then 
be deliver'd from theſe mortal Organs, 
anc Reaſon ſhall then be no more. We 
ſhall then no more have occaſion from 


* 


mg to draw concluſions, 'and a 


ong train of conſequences; for, be- 
coming all ſpirit and all knowledge, we 
ſhall ſee things as they are : We ſhall 
lead the glorious life of Angels, ' a life 
exalted above all Reafon, a life con- 
ſiſting of Extafie'and Intelligence. 

Thus is it plain that the happineſs 
bothof this life and the other is owing to 
paſſion, and not to reaſon. But tho 
we can never be happy by the force of 
Reaſon, yet while we are in this life 
we cannot poſſibly be happy without 
it, or againſt it. For ſince man is by 
his nature a reaſonable creature , to 
ſuppofe man happy againſt Reaſon, is 
to ſuppoſe him happy againſt Nature, 
which 1s abſurd and ' monſtrous. We 
have ſhewh,, that a man muſt be pleas'd 
to be happy, and muſt be mav*d to be 
pleasd 3 and that to pleaſe him to a 
height, you muſt wove him in propor- 
tion: Ent then the paſſions' muſt be 
raisd after ſuch a manner as to take 
reaſon along with them. If reaſon is 
BN 77 :1Y ES 3 wt quits 


of the Stage. 
quite overcome, the pleaſure is netther 
long, nor ſincere, nor ſafe; For how 
many that have been tranſported bc- 
yond their reaſon, have never more 
recover'd it. if reaſon 'reſiſts, a 
mans breaſt becomes the feat of Civil 
War, and the Combat makes him miſe- 
rable. For theſe paſſions, , which are 
in their natyres' ſo, very tronbleſome, 
are only ſo becauſe therr motions are 
always contrary to the mation of the 
will; as grief, ſorrow, ſhame and jza- 
louſie. And that which makes ſom? 
pailions in their natures pleaſant, 'is be- 
cauſe they move with the will, as love; 
Joy, pity, hope, terror, and ſoinetimyes 
anger. But this is certain, that no 
_ can move in thoſe a fiill conſent 
ith the will, unleſs at the ſame time. 
it be approv'd of by the uhderftanding. 
And no paſhon can be allow'd of by 
the underſtanding, that 1s not rand 
by its true ſprings, and augmented by 
-its juſt degrees, Now in the world ic 
+15 ſo very rareto have our paſſions thus 
Jrais'd, and ſo iwprov'd, that that is the 
'reafon why we are ſo ſeldom throughly 
and ſincerely pleasd. But in the Dra- 
ma the paſſions are falſe and abomina- 
ble, 
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ble?, unleſs they are moy'd by their 
true ſprings, and raivzd by their juſt 
degrees, Thus are they mov'd, thus 
are they raisd in every well writ Tra- 
gedy, till they come to as great a height 
as reaſon can very well þear. Beſides, 
the very. motion has a tendency to the 
ſubjeting them to reaſon, and the very 
railing purges and moderates them. 
So that the paſſions are ſeldom any 
where ſo pleaſing, and no where ſo 
ſafe as they are in Tragedy. Thus 
have I ſhown, that to be happy is to 
be pleas'd, and that to be pleasd is to 
be movd in ſuch a manner as is allow'd 
of by Reaſons I have ſhown too that 
Tragedy moves us thus,and conſequent- 


| ly pleaſes us, and conſeqeuntly makes us 


happy. Which wasthe thing to he prov'd. 
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' CHAP. It. 
That the Stage is more partie 
cularly inſtrumental to the 


happineſs of Engliſh men. 


E have ſhown in the former 
Chapter, that all happineſs con» 
ſiſts in pleaſure, and that all pleaſure 
proceeds from paſſion 5 but that paſh- 
on to produce pleaſure, muſt be raisd 
| after ſach a manner, as to move in con» , 
 fent with the will, and conſequently 
' ta be allowd of by the underſtanding, 
upon 'which we took an occaſion ta 
. ſhevy, that thinking and reaſoning peo- 
bx as of pas var and the like, 


have made moſt complaints of the mi- 
ſery of humane life, becauſe they have 
+ endeavour'd to deduce their happineſs 
from reaſon, and not from paſſion. 
But another reaſon may be given, and 
that is, that ſuch people, by reaſon of 
the 
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the exa&neſs or moroſeneſs of their 


+ there is no Nation $1 Dares as has . 


judgments, are too ſcrupulous in the 
allowance -of the paſſions, from whcnce 
it proceeds, that things very rarely 
happen in life, to raiſe their paſhons in 
ſuch a manner, as to approve them to 
their underſtandings, and conſequently 
to make- them move:in- conſent with 
their wills. From whenice it proceeds, 
that ſplenatick perſons are fo very un- 
happy -and fo much. harder to. be 
pleasd than others, which is every day 
confirm'd by .cxperience. Indeed 'tis 
obſerv'd every day, in ſplenatick -peo- 
ple, that .their paſhons move. for the 
moſt part, with a contrary potion. tg 


* that of their ' wills, and fo, afflict, then) 


them inſtead of delighting them, Now 


been obſerv'd aboye a thouſand times, 
that is ſo generally addifted ta the 
Spleen as the Ergliſh. And which is 


apparent * any obſerver , from the | 
T C1E iſtempef of the Clime, which + 
1s inſeparable from the Spleenz from © 


reigning d 


that gloomy and ſullen temper, which 


is generally ſpread through the Nation : 
from 


which makes us fo uneaſie to one ano- 


ther, 


that | natiiral diſcontentedneſs © 
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4 ther, becauſe we are ſo uneaſie to our 
: ſelves 5,and laſtly, from our jealouſies 
and ſul icions, which makes us ſo un- 
_ eaſie to our ſelves, and to one another, 
and have {6 often, made: us dangerous 
'to the Government,” and by conſe- 
SIP to our - ſelves. Now +the En- 
ohh Being more ſplenatick' thin other 
Ng and conſequently more thought- 
. ful and more refleCting, and therefore 
more ſcrupulous.jn. allowing theie Sho 
ons, and conſequent] y th ings ifeldo 
hapning in life 4 OY, their, p 
. 1o,agregably pn eaſons, — 


"rextain a; ejthem i ;these be; 
.BO true. and Te, pleaſuxe waleſd 
EL SLATES 3s; mov/d, ;np3 any 
Kipgin Bjealure; iy 


__ _ 
4 -thax,gh R ER Ye happy ! 
'*. more need t gf 


r, pconle-of 
a that; will;razſg-theis!, 
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a Manner, =y 1be,agr qFahle £9 

1F:r5aſons, 3p6 that, by, ganſeguence 

ep haye mare Tonk ibs Naam»; 
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deavonr to'anfwer all- _ Hoy be'ob- 


| M's] H A P:- 0T--* 
The 0hj ettions fo Ro 


anfwer'd. I: 


JUt' now we | pedo to: "Sls 


Bs, jeftions, and'to 'ſhew that we 
lion 26-uſ Mr Col/t+ with 81 the fair- 


mtr ed PMI not-obly' en- 


jefted froth Mr: CoPer's Book 
what Ttheve faid tiy the fore 
hn pd behalf of the St 
thisChfter 1. have? 
moft $Þreible- mann 
be Þ ;\2brt ]'ſfr 


neſs y.toY 
jet6d!:hy- Stiles advet 


Nay 


nded-it are 
—_ rem 


(aries; - or 


can foreſee may be hereafter wo S; 


ed. 

'ThelobjeRions then apainſt what 1 * 
Wh faid in Defence of the Stage ih the | 
foregoing Chapters; are or may be of 


c 
'Y 
! 
: 
, 


= <H6t'only* © to”? nf, © 
Cit age «eas | 
hat tidy bi mc - i 


three ſorts; Ld p” k 


if the oy 


#. 


li 
| firſt, Obje eations from Reaſon. 
* Secondly, From Authority, and 
© Thirdly, From Religion. 
— : 4 & - 
& es then, 1 ſhall > to Alte 
Aiver what may - be objetted from 
"| Hieafon, viz. That tho it ſhould be 
_ that the Theatre makes peo- 
for the preſent, yet it after- 
RY ibly makes them miſerable : 
Hr. by nouriſhing and fomentingtheir 
ſions z -and —_— by indulging 
car vices, arid; maki Liber- 
Ines: And that'tis ds part of 
It udent man, 'mor a good Chriſtian, 
& make choice 'of ſuch a momentary 
Blige, as will be follow'd: 'by fo much 
| '>S My fOn. 5: 
| F'AnTfrſt, fay” [Ye Advertarics of the 
Mage, -\the Drara'tends to. the making 
people unh#þpy; 'becauſeitinoutiſhes 
2 14> fo 'thoſe paſſions, 'that occa- 
| . Yon'the is and imprudendies from 
= hence come. hn their miffortunes : 


Tor I inde Mm 1 and "Pity, 
d the reſt of the paſſions, " + 


ap 19290 : } 


? 
4 
8 ſs N 
» | "ht. 
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The Viefauneſs 

Secondly, It not only indulges Loyt 
where It-.1s, * but, pw It where 1 It 13 
not. 

Firſt then 6 they; it: LES" A 
Pity, and the reſt of the paſſions. For, 
ſays @ certain. Frenth yd nan Who 
x:famobs for Criticiſm, that purgation 
which Ariſtafle. mentions is meerly" chi: 
merical ;;.the more the, ;/paſſhions in any 
one are mov'd., ' the more obnoxions 
a _ ibe movy'd;. and the; More 
unr Ry: groW; M3123 

Burt, abry-Monſieur 1 De $. (SL 
favoug, ; this ts Not. ondy; to, contradilt 
Ariſtotle;: -but-every ans: daily experi- 
Ence:): Far every man-finds, ;and every 
man of: ſenſe pattieylazly.,j.that.c;the 
longer he frequents Plays, the harder 
he is to be pleas'd, that is, thehardet 
he's'to be mov'd 5 and: N MFrFman 
of judgmens,. who, LHR gtone.,fr 
quented. 1Blays >; bappens to, be..v ra 
much teuth'd. by'2 Fn We: may;jcon- 
dude thatrthiat Soepg, very Fel (Wait 
both-for mture. an] art.  INO# | 

And indeed, if people who hays Ye 


lang tie frequented, Plays are ſg: hard 
to be mov'd to-co that a Poet 
Is EP d ſo to contrive his incidents 

- and 
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| .of the Stage. 
and his Characters, that the laſt ſhall 
be moſt deplorable, and the firſt moſt 
proper to move compaſſion; may it not 
be very well ſappos'd, that ſuch a -one 
will not be over obnoxious to feel/tos 
much compaſſion upon the view-of &. 
lamities,which happen every day in the 
world; when they -arid/'the perſons to 
whom they happen,” may notio much 
as oncein-an- Age, have all the quatk 
fications that are requir'd extreanty't6 
tonch'him{ 7 ee ( (2 2BPRF1L 


: Butz Secondly, Whereas it is nga; 


that'the'Drama and' particularly T4 
gedy,' manifeſtly indulges'Love'where 
it is, 'und/' creates it where it "is not." T6 


' this I anfiver: ' That the Love which 


ſhewniws Tragedy is lawful #nd- re- 
gular, :6t-i-is tbt.. If it 1s nor;-Why 
thenina Play; which is writas it'ſhobld 
be (v1 pretend . not. ro defend” the 
erroursBv 'corruptions of the Stape)- it 
is' ſhevm-:nnfortunate''in the Cataſtro- 
phe, whickris-ſufticient'ro make ati Au- 
dienees!:ayerſt from (engaging ind the 
excefes of! that paſhon; -- But if the 


Love that is ſhewn is lawful and regu- 


lar; nothing makes a'\min happier thari 
that paſſion: '1ſpeak ev'n of that ,i'h- 
210:2:9t wo. ::.C L mediat# 


A aa tat adt@a a flare -_ww_—OoACTCC wcO©KAowAducow Co ed Ee eee Ee ee ett, 
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The Uſefulneſs - 


mediate pleaſure which attends the 


paſlipn xſclt. - And as it certainly makes /; 
him happy for the preſent, ſo there is | 


no, paſhon which puts a manupon things 
that make him; happier for the fature. 
Far as people have for the wolt part a 
very-high opinion: .of the btloy'd: ob. 


je&;;it makes, them endeavaur to be- | 
come worthy of it, and to encreaſe. it 
ledge and virtue 3 and: net only 
ently reclaims them from; ſome 2: 
r pleaſures; of which-they were |? 
ongl before, but breeds in them an ut- 


frequ 


ter Heteſtation-of ſome unnatural, vices, 
which haye been'fo much ituſe in Ex. ** 


$464: for [theſe lat thirty: VEars, y 


.zBut-now weicame to the ſeaphd pre» * 
tengeg Reaſon, -why-the Drama tetids ? 
to the; makingiof men unhappy ,aniithat 
Is, ſayghe Advyerſarics of the Stage; be» 7? 
| ulges: their | | 
Viceh, 1: T'o:which-we anſwer:z that the 1» 
Learna, and: particulary; Cz 10:1ts 
t 


caufe jt. encourages: and- ind 


purity, is {0-far »from having cthat cf- 
iz, thatit muſt of neceſſity. make men 


' Virtuons:z bitft;! becauſe it moderates 
the peſſions, whoſe exceſſes catiſe theit | 
Yicgs34 :'Secohdly,. becauſe it" Inftrutts | 
tHeman their duties, both by — | 
- and 7 


vb, "ax | > ** | Fs: > 
© &, IS oh « . b oo 
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Y ners proce 
| Stage, how 
#4 never heard any 9 plaint of the like 


- corriiptot of m 
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of the Stage. 


atid by its ſentences. But here they 
ſtart an objeQion, which ſome Imagin 
a ſtrong one, which its, That the Nati- 
on has been more'corruþted i ince the 
eſtabliſhment of the Drama, upon the 
reſtoration, than ever it was before. To 
which 1 anſwer: 

Firſt, That that corruption of mat 
ners. tho it honld be granted to pro- 
ceed from the Stage, can yet only pro- 
ceed from the licentious abuſes of ' it, 


3 which'notman pretends ro defend. Bur, 


' We affitm that this corrups 
fa eh, Ne tbe reaſonably 
3% wor even from 


abuſe of the Stage, 


Y whicl re will not pretend to vindi. 


a =, 


Fieſt, 48, wile corrt tiori of chan- 
22a) from” AG ſes of the 
comes it to paſs that we 


rs before the reſto- 
ration: of Charles t the Second, ſince it 13 
plain, from Me Collier's'B k, that. the, 
Dramas fAotriſh'd in the Reign of King 


James Y.and. flonriſh'd with he like li- 
centivuſntſs. But, * 


Ca Secondly, 
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The. Vſefulneſs 


Secondly, if this general corruption | 
of 'manners.15 to be attributed to the | 


abuſes of the Stage, from hence it will |! 
follow, that there ſhould be the great- 5 
Wal corr uptzon of manners, where the |! 
eatres are. m oft frequented, or.moſt |þ* 
Ticentious, "which is not true ; for in *! 
France the Theatres are leſs, licentious | 
thaj ours, #nd yet the corfuption of 
aers 1s . thers as great, ifyou only ©? 
except. gur drinkijg, which, .as, I ſhall '* 
Prove anon, can never Procee from *} 
any encouragement of the. Stage. In |} 
rmany and 10. Iraly. the Theatres are |: 
" frequente :d: for in Jtaly they ſeldom 
jave. Plays ole in the C ,;and |» 
inn molt of the Jigtle German So eraign- þ 
ties, they, have not conſtant Theatres. 
{yet in Germany they drink;more, 4 

and 1n Italy chey are more, jntemperate % 


in. the uſe. of women and. + Upnatural |; 
Yiees. | 


"But . mir, The. "corruption of | 
manners Dat 0s TE Noraticn, appear d 


wth h all the. Liberti 

before the Bk was re.e ; 

ind Jong tefore j Jt could have any influ- 
ence on manners, ſo that another cauſe | 
of that corruption is td be enquir'd after, | 
Ks than 


f-"- i MM ih Bi ww, WW. a oh 


of the Stage: 


2 than the xe-eſtabliſhment of the Nra-, 


ma, and that can be nothing but that 
beaſtly reformation, which in the time 
of the late Civil Wars, was begun atthe 
Tailinſtead of the Head andthe Heart ; 
and which oppreſt and perſecuted mens 
inclinations, inſtead of corredting and 
converting them, which afterwards 
broke out with the ſame violence, that 
a raging fire does upon its firſt getting 
vent. And that yhichgave it ſo licen- 


3 tious a vent wag, jnot only the permiſit- 
'3 on, but the example of the Court, 
3 which for the moſt part was juſt arriv'd 
-2 from abroad with the King, where it 
:Z had endeavour'd by foreign corruption. 


to ſweeten, or at leaſt ta ſoften ad- 


4 verſity, and having ſojoarn'd for a 


conſiderable time, both at Yaris and 
in the Low Countries, united the ſpirit of 
the French Whoring, to the fury of 
the Dutch Drinking. So that the Poets 
who writ unmediarcly -aftcr the refio- 
ration, were obliged to humour the 
depravd taſtes of their Audience. For 
as an impenitent Sinner that ſhould b- 
immediately .tranſ{ported to Heaven , 
would be incapable of partaking of the 
happineſs of the place, bgcanſs his In: 

. A Cite 
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The Wfefulneſs 
clinations and affeftions would 'not be * 
prepar'd for it, ſoif the Poets of theſe * 
rimes had writ in a manner purely in: | 
ſtru&ive, without any mixture of lewd. © 
neſs, the Appetites- of the Audience |: 
were ſo fat debauch'd, that they would |: 
have judg'd the entertainment infipid, }: 
ſo thatthe ſpirit of Libertiniſm which # 
came in with the Court, and for which * 
the people were ſo well: prepar'd by 
the ſham-reformation of manners, | 
caus'd the lewdnels 6f their Plays, and 
not the lewdneſs of Plays the ſpirit of 
Libertiniſm. For tis ridiculcus to af- ' 
ſign a cauſe of ſo long a ſtanding, to 
{o new, ſoſadden, and ſo extraordina- | 
ry an effect, when we may aſlign a cauſe 
{o new, ſo probable, and unheard of - 
before, as the inclinations of the peo- = 
ple, returning with violence to their 
natural bent, upon the encouragement *. 
and example of a Court, that was ;; 
come home with--all the corruptions | 
of a foreign Luxfry ; ſo that the ſham- 
reformation being in a great meaſure 
the cauſe of that fpirit of Libertiniſm,, 
which with ſo much fury came in with 
King Charles the Second;, and the put- 
tmg down the- Play Houſe 'being part | 
| | of i 


_ —_— 
C4 Z . # - ® : », 
I TR BEE IHE, 


of the'Stage. * 


be 'Z of that reformation, tis evident that 
ſs -& the Corruption of the Nation 1s fo far 
n. i from proceeding from the Play-houſe, 
4. 'F thatic partly proceeds from having no 
ce + Play s at all. 

14 Fourthly, That the Corruption of 
4, *F Manners js not to be attributed ro the 
+þ *q licentionſneſs of the Drama, may -ap- 
FF pear from the conſideration of the 
wy reigns vices, I mean thoſe moral 
5, IF vices which have more immediate in- 
\4 FF fluence upon mens conduct, and cons« 
of I ſequently upon their happineſs. And 
{: 3 thoſeare chiefly four. | 

A =: The love of Women. 

G 3 2+: Drinking. 

f 3 3- Gaming. 

). 5 4 Unnatural ſios. 

: : For drinking and paming, their Cx- 
|} Celles cannot be reaſonably chargd 
; 4 upon the Stage, for the following 
. 8 Reaſons. 

! Eirſt, Becauſe it cannot -oſibly be 
ks *conceiv'd , that fo reaſonable a di- 


verſion! as the Drama, can eticourage 
or ichne. men to. ſo unreaſonable a 
C 4 one 
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one as gaming, or ſo brutal a one as '2 
drunkehnefs. 3 42 PU 2... 


Secondly, Becauſe theſe two vices F 


kave been made odious and: ridiculous 3 


by our Plays, inſtead of being ſhewn /? 
agreeable. Asfor Dankennels, to ſhew *: 
the finner is fafficient to diſcredit the |: 
vice; for a Drunkard of neceſſity al- | 
ways appearseither odiougor ridiculous. 
And fora Gameſter, I never/knew any 7 
one'ſhewn in -a Play, but 'either as a +: 
Fcol or a Raſcal; . 8 
Thirdly, Becauſe thoſe two vices *: 
flouriſh in places that are too remote, and 
in perſons that are too abje& to be + 
encourag'd or influenc'd by:'the Stage. _ 
There is drinking and gaming in the 
furtheſt North and the furtheſt Weſt, 
among Peaſants, as well as among Dukes 
and Peers. But here perhaps ſome viſio- | 
nary Zealot wil} urge, that theſe two | 
vices, even theſe remote places, and theſe '. 
abject perſons proceed from the. influence |: 
of that irreligion, which is caus'd by' the 
corruptions of the Stage, and will with 
as much reaſon '\andi:as much modeſty 
deduce the' lewdnefs which is tranſacted 
1n" the Tin mines, in'Cornwel, and in the 
Coal-pits of Newcaſtle, froca the daily a+ * 
þ, bominations * 
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of the Stage. 


bominations of the Pits of the two Play» 
houſes, as he would derive the brutality 


of the high Daurch Drinking, from the 


prophaneneſs of our Exgl;/þb Drama, 

But what will he fay then to thoſe 
Gentlemen, who neither are ſuppos'd to 
go to our Theatres, nor to converſe 
much 'with thoſe who do, nor to be 
Lable to be corrupted by them ; what 


will they fay to theſe Gentlemen, if they 


can be provd to have a conſiderable 


ſhare of the two fore-mention'd vices? 


What can rhey anſwer 2 For it would be 
ridiculouſly abſurd to. reply, that the 
Clergy are corrupted by the Laity, whom 
it is their buſineſs to convert. But here 
I think my ſelf obligd to declare, that [ 
by no means deſign this as a reflection 
upon the Church of Exg/and, who I am 
ſatisfy'd may morejuſtly boaſt of1tsClergy, 
than any other Church whatſoever; 2 
Clergy that are equally illuſtrious for their 
Picty and for their Learning, yet may I 
venture toaffirm,that there are lom?2 a- 
mong them, who can never be ſuppos 4 
to have been corrupted by Play-hovles, 
who yetturn yp a Bottle oſtner than taey 
do an Hour-glaſs, who box abaut 2 pair 


of Tables with more fervour then my 
: 0 
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do their Cuſhions, contemplate a pur of 
Dice riiote frequently than the Fathers or 
Councels, and meditate and depend up- 
on Hazard, more thanthey do upon Pro- 
vidence, by 

| And as for that unnatursl fin, which 
is another growing vice of the Age, 
it would be monſtrous to urge that 1t 
is in the leaſt encourag'd by the Stage, 
ſor it is either never mention'd there, 
or mention'd with the laſt deteſta- 
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And now laſtly, for the Love of 
Women, fomented by the Corruption, 
and not by the genuine Art of the 
Stage; tho the augmenting and nou- 
Tiſhing it cannot be defended,. yet it 
may be in ſome meaſure excus'd. 

1. Becatiſe it has more of Nature, 
and conſequently more 'Temptation., 
and conſequently leſs Malice, than the 
preceding three, which the Drama 
does not eficonrage. | 

_ 2. Becauſe it has a. check updn the 
other Vices, and peculiarly upon that 


unnatural fin, jn the reſtraining of 


which the happineſs of mankind is in 
{0 evident a manner concern'd, | 


SI 


=, # s * -.Y "= , 
FOR  -. _ vs. Tx 
fly, #7, = td + ” wh 


So that of the four moral reigning 
vic2s, the Stage encourages but one, 


which, as it has been provd- to be the 


leaſt of them all, ſo is it the Jeaſt con- 
tageous, and the leaſt univerſal. For in 


' the Country, Fornication and Adultery 


are ſeldom heard of, whereas Drunken- 
neſs rages in almoſt every houſe there : 
From all which it appears, how very un- 
reaſonable it is, to charge the lewdneſs of 
the times upon the Stage, when it is e- 
vident, that of the four reigning moral 
vices, the Stage encourages but one, and 
that the leaſt of the four, and the leaſt 
univerſal, and a Vice which has a check 
upon the other three, and particularly 
upon that amongſt them, which is moſt 
oppoſite-and moſt deſtrudive to the hap- 
pineſs of mankind, ER 


CAAP. 
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CHAP IV. f 
The of eftions from Authority 


anſwer d. 


N the next place we come to anſwer *? 
the objeions which Mr Colzer has 
brought (9 Anthority. The Au- 77 
thorities which he has produc'd are 1n- |: 
deed very numerous, yet only four of | 
them can be reduc'd under this head, * 
without running into confuſion, twq 
Poets and two Philoſophers. 
'-_ The Poets are Ovid and Mr. Whycher- « 
| ley; the Philoſophers, Plutarch and Se- 
Needs 
The firſt of them is Ovid, in his Book 
De Arte Amandi, and in his Book De 
emedio Amoris, We have'already an- 
{iwerd the laſt in the preceding Chap- 


ter, and ſhall now ſay ſomething to the 
firſt, The paſſage is this : 


Sed 


of the Stage. 


Sed Tu precipue Curvis Venare Theatris 
Hee loca ſunt wotis Fertiliora tuis. 
Wic invenies quod ames, quod Ludere poſſis 
Luodq; ſemel Tangas quodgz Tenere velis. 


From. whence Mr Coljzer makes this 
ſhrewd Remark, that the Theatre is 
the propereſt place in the. world to 
meet, ,.or to ;find a Miſtreſs, and that 
ſeveral people go thither on. purpoſe. 
In anſwer to this, I defire. the Readec 
to peruſe the Verſes which precede. 


Nec Fuage niligine Memphitice Temple Ju- 


_ BVeRcE 


Myltas illa facit quod fit illa Jovi. 


And have we not here a merry perſon ? 
who; brings an Autbority againſt goin 
to Theatres,; which is as direct again 
going to Church ?. Nay, and upon the 
very ſame account too. But the Poct 
ſpeaks here of a Heathen Temple, ſays 
Mr, Collier. Well, and ſo he does of a 
Heathen: Theatre. ...But what he ſays 
of the: Rowax Theatre is exaQiy appli- 
cable to ours. And what Reply can he 
made to that, lays Mr Collier ? he ? 
y 
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Why I wiſh to God. that no Reply 
conld'be made tot. But beſides, if 
ſeverat'people go to-our Theatres pur- 
poſely t6 meet, 'of to'find ont 'a Mi- 
ſire, T think it is plain that if there 
were n Snares they wowd go to | 
other | Eſpecially” fince, as we 
hinted red when the Theatres are 
ſhut,” this) y Frequent other 'Afſemblies 
npon' the farde deſigns. But tho fome 
people 'go'td the Theatre to meet” their 
Mi s, yet it is evident that moſt * 
g0 toffee the Play, who; if they could 
not have._ that diverſion, would, not 
itriprobibly'gb rg" othe® plices with far 
worſe WreNnngs, 

The next who's produc d” -ISAinſt 
the Stage is Mr ategd ah much, I dare 
ſay, quit 'the aſſen her of | Mrlp 
his Noting, 7 Bite only 
eſt UV that® vamira #-oag Ih E i | 

pre fo'the = #* Deiler.' © _ 

at Jeff, 1&tt be ne 
ancrore rn, rſeyEr be ING 
o copvint us 'of aty ing bt che 
abuſcs' ofthe There? which I'a 'not 
pretend ro defepd's hl Fitionehre Mc 
fy 'hat] more' oo made _— 
'by expoſing'k ery, atid -rita: 


kinz 


of the Star 


king i the immediate caule of Olivia's 
misfortune, inthat cxcelkene Play, which 
is a moſt inſkryCtive ,and. a moſt noble 
Satyr, upon the hyprocxiie aud villa- 

ny of Ma nkind. : the 
Mr Wjcherley being indeed almoſt the 
only; man alive, who has made Come- 
dy-inſtruftive in:3ts, Fable ; almoſt all 
the,reſt; being gontented to inftrut: by 
their charaQers.' But, what Mr Collier 
has faig.. of Mr VW;cherley is ſufficient to 
ſhew-ys what Ce” nay, and what 
aultige; we: are 'to any from, this 
Tg rr of the BS For in # 
«u] he: has ink: 


if = heag and detraQting, everi 
in,;his gemmendatian. For the beſt 


M1 


S thjag: that he. > a ey to lay of the 
reatel; .of gur Co ſt ' that 
NAS at gon ag jeg puts 

i a rin France over- 
bevag So, $6r the Mareſcha) 


+ trouve Monſieur 
in Wfe Owe: F ©O0us 
= "rRpivs the, Father , je vous 

ly foi ige oferier vinſe , ,; Du 
ae erg own la "France 4 parte. 


CNOSIIES was. .it to .commend 
Mr, #y7Therley —_ thing, which, tho - 


CET. 
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certainly he has in a very great degree 
et 1s common! to him with a thouſand 
Rory to take mo notice of thoſe ex- 
traorditiary P nalities which are peculiar 
to him alone, his 'Wit, his Penetration, 
his Satyr, his Art, his Characters, and 
above, all, that incomparable Vivaci 
by which he has happily equallVd the 
Akehbnits and ſurpaſsd the Moderns? 
But now let ns pafs'to the Philoſs- 
phers, . I mean the; Philoſophers who 
were not Poets; for no man can bei 
good Poet who is not a Philoſopher, 
He haz? cited Platarch- in four ſeveral 


tions : For ha two laſt we ſhall Fs nG- 
ring to them, till'w& come 'to ſpeak | 
alter :-In the: two 'firſt' Mr | 


s Jer by that Plays arc 


agent ' to corn pt -young'peop'e, & | 


and" therefore SHYE try; iavhef it 


grows too hardy Yo,an 1608; 0fght 
to be check'd.' Ft nike wy d6ubt 


bye to\make'3t apgear, that MAE 
has been aniley' P dou Hoody in'-this 


Candour' of a Gets or ofan _ 
ada Letters: 


_ the Stage. 


Lettets, Firſt, he has brought an Autho- 
-which can only convince us that this 
Philoſopher. did not approve of the 
Pe faek of the Stage, which li- 
Cir warped we by no means deſign to 
;ſuch.an 4uthority, - I Gay, be 
ba bn io a Chapter, deſign'd . to 
«xl wr eng diſapprov'd of 

| tage In general. 
y, he has "i uſe ike Autho- 
ie againſt eStage, whereas 
| r has ſaid infinitely more 
10, its. behalf, than he.. has again(t..it. 


Thndy be\ has from, two tracts of 
Pls 


Jarr d one: citation upon us, 
e way of an argument, which | is 
AFL the reaſoning . of that Phi- 
MT or in the; firſt part of the 

$i ' Be makes Plutarch damn 


* 
4 
: 


, % 


Do rage, and the Drama in gencral 5 


the. ſecond. conclude againſt 
thein in particular. - For Plays, ſays be, 


that is, all Plays, are dangerous to cor- 


rupt. your people, and therefore ſome 
Plays ought to be check'd. And why 
does Mr Collzer make the Philoſopher 
a ; after this Jeſuitical | manner , 
when'1t; is plain to-apy Reader, that 
has but. ,Egmmon apprehenſion, that 

D fince 
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fince in the ſecond part of 'the Euth.® | 


mene , Plutarck condemn'd only ſome 
particular Plays 3 he only ſaid in'thef 
firſt part of it, that fome partictilaþ 
Plays were dangerous. Butler us pro # 
-ceed to Seneca. And figre/ it highly 8 
"concerns us to give a fall” and fat 
fattory 'accoutt of what s* objeftedf 
from him, fer us cite him ar ength, Q 
Mr'Colier rranflates him." Seneca tow 
plains heartily of f'the ez #1ce nl 
tebarchery of the Ape : And bs rw || 


ftople were to*improve in that which wa 


warght. That ſcarce any. bot would 9 
ply Fhearſohots ſo the ſtudj 9 Ci an{ 
Moralitz, unleſs when Fg 

fhut, or the weather Foul." That there wa | 


#0'body to tearh Philoſo phy, "becanſe thin 


was no body 'to learn it.” Butt that th 
Stage ba1 nutſeries,, and company enough. | 
This- miſapplicttion of Timt and Fancy, \s 
arade nowledge in” ſo ill @'", condition. 
This was the cauſe the Hints of Antiquil 
were- 10 better purſued > that ſome inv- 
tions were ſunk, and that ſame irpention! 
grew” downwards, © rather than otherwiſe 
-To which 6th Firſt, rhat it is not 
likely: that Senct#THould coridemn the 
Drama and the: Stage in general, ſitice 


lay- houſe wa 


it 
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tis ſonotoriouſly known that he writ 
Plays himſelf, Secondly, that by whar 
he fays it is evident that he declaims 


only againſt the abuſes ot the Theatres 
and thoſe ſach abuſes as have no rela- 


2 tion to ours ; as for example, the paſ- 


fing whole days together in the Theatre, 
which the Romans oftentimes did. 
Thirdly, '-that tf Mr CoZ7er would, infer 
from'hefice, that our Theatres are hin- 
drances to' the advancement of Learn- 
Ing, we have nothing to do but-atfirm 
what "all the world muſt conſent” to, 
that (Learning is How- at a greater 
heig t mp ever it was known 1n En 

glantt, © 14 
-v\ Wheawe have (aid 15 ſufficient to 
confotU Mr Collier, but we will not 
be contented with * that; for here we 
trimnph! here weinſult, here we have 
a juſt” otafion to ſhew the admitable 
advint of the Stage 'to Letters, afid 
the ' inc6ttiparable' 'exctllency of "the 
_— attd it a ore peculiar manner 
of Trag -|whith ſeems purpoſely 
form'e id gelign'd for the raiſing the 
mind; atid firing it to that noble emula- 
tion, which '4s fo abſolutely neceſlary 
for the timprovement' of Arts, This 15 
D z 3 
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2 truth. which s, confirm'd by. the ex- | 
perience of all.. Nations, of all 'Ages, 
For whether welogk upon; the Anci- | 
ents or; Moderns, whether we :confider 
the Atheniaus or Romans, or, the French 
or our; ſelves, we. ſhall . find that Arts i 
| andSciences have for. the moſt part be- # 
gun, byt all of them at leaſt, begun to Þ 
praſper, Fnch, the; ySrage, and that as | 
they ba have Bouriſh'd, ey: have, at laſt Z 


dec ind with. it. .,, And this we may ak. 
frm. ,. not only of, the the more hu- ©? 
nA, FS Bittory, Eloquence , ©? 


pore the heatre is. certainly the : 
ool } in! ”= world 3 the; School © 


that j hey in a great meaſure thoſe ® 
rogzgjous Diſciples, Geere and. Deo i 
LY but we PPE truly aſfert-ix of all | 
ex ſorts, of Learning. ' - b! 
Far | before Theſdir appear'd in Attica, * 
reduc'd. the Drama to fotye ſort of | 
Gone which had, nothing byt.confuſion | 
Couoy oh Poke had $a Anthor 
n9r.K Know ſt; then, .. that 
Nog be five cPoſtericy.: That 
hich, ! 'they. had of 
aidiculow. Far Moral | 
d no tuch thing, 
Jigorian, But as ſoon as | 
after | 1 


wo 
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after Theſpis their Theatre began to 
flouriſh, all their extraordinary men, 
in all theſe ſorts, appear'd almoſt toge-' 
ther. Not only thoſe who adorn'd the 
= Stage, as /Eſchylus, Euripides, and the 
&# divine Sophocles ; but thoſe Orators, 
Z Philoſophers and Hiſtorians, who have 
fince been the wonders of all poſterity, 
Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Ariſtotle, Pe- 
ricles, - Thucydides, Demoſthenes, Eſ- 
chines 3 and of all their famous Authors 
who have deſcended to us, there was 
not one that I can think of, but who 
3 was alive between the firſt appearing of 
= Theſpis, and the death of Sophocles. 
= And be it ſaid in a more particular 
manner; for the honour of the Stage, . 
that: they had no ſuch thing as Mo- 
ral Plyuloſophy before the Drainz 
floyriſh'd. Socrates was the firſt, who 
out of their Theatre began io form 
their manners. And be it ſail, to the 
ynmortal honour of Tragedy, that the 
firſt and greateſt of all the Moral Phi- 
loſophers , not only frequented their 
Theatres, but was employ d in writing 
Fragedies. 

And. as among the Athenians, Flo- 
quence, Hiſtory , and Philoſophy, [ 
EE D 2 {peak 
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ſpeak of the moral, which is the only i 
ſolid certain Philoſophy, appear d and 
flonriſh'd upon the flouriſhing of the WF? 
Stage, ſo with the Stage they at lat 8 
declin'd, for not one of their famon; '$ 
writers has defcended to vs, who ld 
after the Nrama was cometo perfeCtion, i 
that is, after the fnll eſtabliſhment «f 
the new Comedy. | x 
As Dramatick Poetry was the firſt 8 
kind cf writing that appear'd amony 3 
the Athenians \ fo 1 defy the moft «kil. 3 
ful man in antiquity, to name fo much \* 
as one Author among the Romars til % 
Dramatick Poetry appear'd at Rome, 
mtroduc'd by Livins Andronicas, above by 
five hundred years after the bnilding 3 
of the City. But when their Stage be- 2! 
gan to be cultivated, immediately 2 $ 
hundred writers aroſe, in Poetry, Elo- 3 
quence, Hiftory, and Philoſophy, % 
whoſe Fame took. an equal flight with 3 
that of *the Rgman Fagles, and who, | 
rranſmitting their immortal works to 
poſterity, contique the living glories of 
that Repiublick,' and the only ſolid re- f 
mains of the Roman greatneſs; As with % 
the Roman Stage the reſt ' of their Arts % 
werecultvated, and improv'& propor: * 
- $7 7G tionably; 
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ly 
I Argnſtzs Ceſar, about two hundred 
« WF years from the time of Livins Andro. 
=2 nicus, they reach'd their utmoſt height, 
& ſo with'that they declind in the Reigns 
X of ſucceeding Emperors. 
2 For theFrexch, tis yct ſcarcea hundred 
years ſince Hardy firſt appear'| among 
& them : And Hardy was the firſt wha 
2X began to reform their Stage, and to re- 
2X cover it from the confuſion in which it 
. 23 lay before him. And thoT cannot ſay, 
# that before that time the French had 
| no good writers, yet I may ſafely at- 
4 firm, that they had but one, who was 
>» generally eſteem d throughont the reſt 
& of Exrope : Brt to reckon ail who.have 
ſince been exceilent in Poetry, Elo- 
3 quence, Hiſtory and Fhilotophy , 
X would certainly make a very Jong 
23 and a very illuitrious Roll. 
; 'Tis rime tro come at Iat to onr 
ſelves : It was firſt in the Reign of King 
Henry the Fighth that the Drama grew 
into form with us : It was eſtabliſh'd in 
the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 
3 fouriſh'd in that of King James the 
3 tHirſt. And tho I will not prefume to 
8 affirm, that bcfore the Reign of King 
Fs I) 4 | Her F2 


$ tionably 3 as with that in the Ape of © 
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Henry the Eighth we had no-good 
Wrizers yet will confidently affert, 
thar, excepting Chaucer, no, not in any 
ſort, of Writin 0. whatever, we had not 
a firſt rate Writer. But imwediately 
upon the eſtabliſhment of the Drama, 
three prodigics of Wit appear'd all at 
ance, asit were ſo many Suns to amaze 
the learned world. The Reader will 
immediately comprehend that I ſpeak 
of Spencer, Bacon and Raleigh three 
mighty geniuſes, ſo extraordinary in 
their difterent ways, that not only 
Exeland had never ſeen the like before, 
but they almolt continue to this very 
day, in ſpight of emulation, in ſpight 
of time, the greateſt of our Poets , 
Philoſophers and Hiſtorians, | 

* From the time of King James the 
Furſt the Drama flouriſhd, and rhe 
Arts were cultivated, till the begin= 
ning of our inteſtine broil:,, in the 
Reign of King Charles the firſt: ; when 
tne Dramatick Muſe was bamiſh'd, and 


. all the Arts degraded. For what other 


fort of Poets flonriſh'd in_ thoſe days? 
who were the inſpi: d, the celebrated 


men? Why Withers, Prin, Vickars, 


cows whoſe verſes were laborious 
Rs | Libcl; 
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Libels upon the Art and themſelves. 
Theſe were the ſtrate Poets, and un- 
der them flouriſh'd a herd of Scribblers 
of obſcurer infamy : . Wretches, who 
had-not deſert enough to merit even 
contempt 5 whoſe works, like aborti. 
ons, never beheld the light, ſtifled in 
the dark by their own friends, as ſo 
many. ſcandals upon humane nature, and 
lamentable effets of that univerſal 
conſpiracy of Fools againſt Right 
Reaſon. And if any one pretends that 
Sir Fohy Denham, Sir William Davenant, 
Mr, Waller and Mr. Cowley writ many of 
their Verſes in the time of the late Cj- 
vil Wars; to him I anſwer, that what 
Mr. Waller writ was but very little, and 
the other three are notoriouſly known 
to have writ in a Country, where the 
Stage and Learning flouriſh'd. So that 
nothing among us that was conlidera- 
ble was produc'd in Poetry in the times 
of -the late Civil Wars, it you except 
but the firſt part of that admirable $a- 
tyr againſt the Muſes mortal foc Hypo- 
crifie, which yet neither did nor durſt 
appear till-.the reſtoration of the 
Drama. | 


\e 
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" We have ſeen what the, Poets were 
that floutiſh'd in thoſe. diſmal times, 
let us how ſee what were the Ora. 
tots? who were the cry'd up Preachers? 
why Calamy, Caſe, Hugh Peters, Man- 
tor, Sibbz. But what was produc in 
the other Sciences, that was worthy of 
Poſterity ? what'in Philoſophy ? what 
in Hiſtory 2 what in Mathematicks ? 
what.could.be expected when only hy- 
pocritical'fools were encoyrag d, whoſe 
abominable canting . was chriſtn'd Gitt, 
and their dulneſs Grace, 

But what'ſort of perſons have flou: 
riſh'd among us ſince the reſtoration of 
the Drama ? Who have been they who 
have fignaliz'd themſelves in the other 
kinds of Poetry ? So great 15 the num- 
ber of thoſe who have writ politely, 
that it 15 comprehenſive of all ' conditi- 
ons of men.” How many have been 
juſtly Renown'd for Eloquence. . So 
many extraordinary men have diſtin- 
gviſh'd themſelves by' preaching, that 
ro ennumerate them would be an end- 
leſs thing. T.ſhall content my ſelf with 
mentioning the tate Archbiftop and 
the preſent Biſhop of Roche#er, fo ilju- 
{:110us for their different Talents, the 
one 
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One for his extream politeneſs , for bis 
grace and his delicacy, the other for his 
nervous force, and both for their maſ- 
culine purity, Who among us are 
fam'd' for Hiſtory? not only the laſt 
of thoſe great Prelates, but the prolens 
Biſhop of Salisbury, whoſe hiſtory 

the Helormation'i is ſo deſervedly Fog 
brated by the learned world, where- 
ever Engliſh or French is known. Whar 
proficients have we in Philoſophy ? what 
1n.Mathematicks? Let all Exrope reply, 
who has read, and reading admir'd 
them. I ſha!l content my ſelf with 


mentioning two of the living Glories 
of England, Mr Newton and Mr Lock, 


the _ of which has not his equal in 


Europe, and neither of them has his ſu- 
periour, 

Thus have I ſhown you, how Poetry, 
Eloquence, Hiſtory,- and Philoſophy, 
have appeard, advancd, declin'd, and 
vaniſh'd with the Drama, not on!y in 
Greece and ancient Italy, but in modern 
France and England, So.true it is, what 
was dmerly ſo well ſaid, that all 
thoſ: Arts which re{pe&t humanity, 
have a certain alliance, and a mutual 


dependance, and are defended _ 
$5.5 bs 
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ſupported by their common confede- 
racy.” I GY 

Thus while Lam pleading in defence 
of the Stage, lam defending and ſup- 


' the force of Nature, is excited. by all 
that's powerful in Humanity, and 1s 


alted to Divinity. 


for foreign Poets have found their 


They 'who excell'd in Greece were en- 
courag'd by the Athenian Stage, . nay 
and, by all Greece afſembled at their 
Olympian, —_ Nemean, Pythian 
Games. Rome had its Scipios, its Ceſars, 
and its Meceaas, France had its mag- 
nanimous Richer, and its greater Lewis, 
but the proteftion that Poetry has 
found in England, has been from the 
Stage alone. Sorhe few indeed of opr 
private men have had Souls that have 


porting Poetry, the beſt and the nobleſt Þ 
kind of writing. For all other Writers | 
are au&. made by Precept , and are : 
form'd by Art 3 but a Poet prevails by | 


ſometimes by a Spirit not his own ex- | 
For if Poetry in other Countries has | 

. Dourifh'd with the Stage, and been with | 
that negle&ed, what muſt become of | 
i herein England if the Stage is ruin'd; | 


publick and their private Patrons. | 


\ been 


by 
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been large enough.,and wanted only pow- 
er:But ot our Princes, how few have had 
any taſte of Arts; nay, and of-them 
who.bad ſome, have had their Heads 
too: full, and ſome their Souls too 
NarroW. 2 xd 

As then in maintaining the cauſe of 
the: Stage, 'I am defending Poetry in 
generals ſo in defending that I am 
pleading for Eloquence , for Hiſtory 
and Plnloſfophy:; 1 am pleading for the 
realonable pleaſures of mankind, - the 
only :harmjeſs, the only cheap, the on- 
ly ativerſal pleaſures; the'/ nouriſh» 
ments of Youth; and: the delights: of 
Age,':the ornameuts of Profperity, and 
the-ſureſt SanCtuarics of Advesſity; now 
inſolently attempted by furious zeal too 
wretohedly blind to ſee their beauttics, 
or:dafcern their innocence. For unleſs 
the Stage be chcburaged in Ergland, 
Poetry cannot ſubfiftz - for never was 
any man a greatPoet, whodid nat make 
It his buſineſs as-wtelh ab pleafure and folely 
abandon:himicif tothat. And as'Poetry 


wou'd, be cruſti'd by the rainfes: of: the 
Stages: fo:-Eloquence would be milera- 
bly: maim'd by. them z | for which, if 
attion'be confefs'd rhe life of a yo 
bs ea- 
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Theatre is certainly the beſt of Schools, 
and if attion be not the life of it, De. 
woſthenes was much miſtaken. » 
in | Eloquence - 4 humbly conceive 
that the Pulpit is ſomething concern'd, 
and by conſequence in the Stage 5 and 
need/not be aſham'd' to learn from 
that place whichinſtru&ed Czcevo, . and 
which form'd Demoſthenes. For I can- 
not forbear declaring, notwithſtand- 
1g the 'extream veneration which | 
have for the Church of' Ezglazd, that 
if. .in ſome 'of our Pulpits, we had but 
perfons: that had : half rhe excellence 
bf Deazofthenes, that had but half the 
force. of: bis words ;;::2nd the refiſtleſs 
ftrength:of his Reafomng , and but half 
kisvehement actioh,we-thould ſee: quite 
anotherefiect of their Sermons. [Thoſe 
diymeOritors fulmmating with their ſa- 
cred\ Thunder, would > infix' terrible 
plagnes:3n the ſons. bf - ſinners, - and 
routze and” awake .to:ai new life even 
thoſe whoare dead:imn fin. : | 
7 I now-come to anfwer. what is:objeCt- 
ed : from Religion 5--/atd' that is, - that 
tho-itſhoftld be granted_that fome lit- 
tle happineſs may tbe/\deriv'd from the 
Stage, : yet that there is-armuch better 
Pl and 
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and ſurer way to be happy : For the 
only way to be ſolidly and laſtingly 
happy even in this life, is to be truly 
Religious, the beſt Chriſtian being al- 
ways the happieſt man. To which I an- 
ſwer, That & the Chriſtian Religion 
contains the beſt, nay, the only means 
to bring men to eternal happineſs, ſo 
for the making men happy evn in this 
life, it ſurpaſſes all Philoſophy 3 but 
yet [confidently aſſert, that it the Stage 
were arrivd to that degree of purity, 
to which in the ſpace of ſome little 
time it may eaſily be brought, the fre- 
quenting our Theatres would advance 
Religion, and conſequently the happi- 
neſs of mankind, and ſo become a part 
of the Chriſtian duty, which I ſhall de- 
monſtrate when I come to ſpeak of 
Religion. 


The end of the Firſt Part. 
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PART II 


"ERAP 
That the $ Lage is oeful to 
/ PAINTS 


Ince in the firſt part of this Trea- 
\_) tiſe, we have plainly demonſtrated 
ro the Stage 1s inſtrumental to the 
E hap- 
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happineſs of Mankind, and of Exgliſ. 
4ex-more particulajly ; and fince it.js 
{c}f-evident, that the happineſs of thoſe 
who are govern'd, 1s the very end and 
deſign of a'l regular Government, it 
evidently follows, that the Stage which 
contributes to the happineſs of parti: 
cular men, 1s conducive to the good of 
the State. However, I ſhall deſcend 
to ſhew more particularly, that the 
Stage is inſtrumental to the welfare, 


Firs, OfGovernment in general. 
Secondly, of the Exgliſþ Government 
more particularly. 

Thirdly, Eſpecially of the preſent 
Government. ' 


Firſt, The Stage is inſtrumental to the 
welfare of Government in general ; 
wich I ſhall prove, 


1. By Reaſon : And, 
2, by Experience, 


And firſt 1 ſhall prove by Reaſon, 
that the Stage is "inſtrumental to the 
Walfire 'of Govertiment , and that 
whether you confider thoſe who g0- 

vert), 
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vern, or ſecondly, thoſe who are g0- 
verned. ; 


2} Firſt, If you conſider thoſe who 
rOVETrN. 


And here it is ſelf-evident, that no 
man who. governs, can, govern amil;, 
as long as he follows the dictates: of 
comtnon Reaſon. Thit requires. that 
alt who govern, ſhou'd conſult the in- 
tereſt of thoſe who are goyern'd, which 
is incluſive of their own. And thoſe 
Rulers have always been upon a wrong 
foundation, who have bad an intereſt 
diſtin from that of their people, 
Male-adminiftration has always its ſource 
from the paſſions or vices of thoſe who 
_—_ 

The afions which; cau* it, are for 
the thoſt' part Ambition, or the imimo- 
derate bve of pleaſure. Now as Ira- 
gedy cRecks the; firſt, by ſhewing the 
great &s of the Earth humbled, ſo it 
correQs the faſt by firing the 1nind and 
raiſing/it td ſorherhing nobler. 


The' vices which cauſe” the Male-ad- . 


miniſtration of Governours, are cither 
vices of weikneſs or of malice, thc firſt 
E 2 ob 
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of which cauſe Governours to negle&, 
and the laſt, to oppreſs their people. 
The vicesof weakneſs are inconſiderate. 
neſ+:, and effeminacy, inconſtancy, and 
1rreſoluti-n. * 

Now nothing can be a better Reme- 
dy than Tragedy for incon(1deratenels, 
whith reminds men of their duty, and 
perpetually inſtructs them, either by its 
fabtc'or by"its ſentences, and ſhews 
them. theilt and the fatal conſequenges 
of irregular adminiſtration 5 .and no- 
thing is more Capable of raiſing the Soul, 
and piving it that greatneſs, that cou: 
rage, that force;” and” that conſtancy 
whith are the qualifications that- make 
, met "deferve, to * command others 3 
which K evidetit from experience. For 
they who in all Countries and, in all 
Ages have appear.d . moſt to. ec] the 
power of Tragedy, have b en the moſt 
deſerving. and* the ,greateſt _ of , men. 
Fſcbylus aniong the Atheriang, was 

great Captiin,, as" well” as: a + agick 

Poet 3 and Sophocles was both an able 

Stateſman and a Victorious General. if 

v.e look among '1he” Romans, the very 

greateſt among'them, were particularly 

they who appear'd fo far touch'd 4 
| tc 


[ 
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the Drama, as either to . write their 
Plays themſelves, or to build their 
Theatre, Witnels Scipio, and Letins, 
and Lucullus, and the Great Pompey, 
and Mecenas, and Julius and Angiſtus 
Ceſar. 

No man among the French has ihewn 
ſo much capacity or ſo much greatneſs 
of mind as Kichlieu ;, and no man a» 
mong them has exprefs d fo much pal” 
ſion for the Drama, which wasſo zicat, 
that he writ (cveral Plays bimſclf, with 
that very hand, winch at the ſame 
time was laying thc Plan ofthe Frency 
univerſal Monarchy 

Among us the Drama began to flou- 
riſhin the Reign of Queen E1;: abeth, 
and I have been told, that that great 
Princeſs appcar d to be 1 far charm 
with it, as to Tranflate with her own 
hand a Tragedy trom Ezrinides. 

That vice of malice which tor the 
moſt part cauſes the male-ad miniſtration 
ot Goveraours is cruclty, which no- 
thing is morc capable of Correcting than 
\ Tragedy, which by diving into tae 
hidden Springs of Nature, and max:17 
uſe.of all that is powerful in ncr. 1 
order to the moving compaſſion. i115 
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been always found ſufficient to ſoften 
the moſt obdarate heart. | a 
Numerous - examples might be c 
brought of this, but I ſhall content f 
my ſelf with that of Alexander the Theſ- WW 7 
 fſalian Tyrant, as the ſtory 15 related 
by Dacier, in the Preface to his Admi- 
rable Comment on the Poetick of Ari- 
ſftotle. This barbarons man, ſays Dacier, 
can.ng the Hecnba of Euripides to be 
flayd before him, found himfelf ſo touchd 
that he went out before the end of the 
firſt- AF, ſeeing it would be « ſhame for 
him to be ſeen 10 —_ tears for the mijerics 
of Hecuba, or the calamities of Poly xena, 
for him who every day embrucdthis hands it 
the innocent blood of his Snbjeds. The 
truth of it was, that he had ſome appre- 
henſion x leſt he ſhould be ſo far melted, 
that he- ſhould be forſakeF by that ſpirit 
of 1yrauny, which had ſo long poſſeſsd 
him, and ſnould go a private perſon ont of 
that Theatre, into the which he had en 
tered a Soveraien. Nay, he had like to 
have cans'd the Aftor who had mov'd him 
thus. i0 be executed tut the Criminal ' 
PAs fecm; 'd bz the very remains of that 
011paijron, which was hjs only crime.” 
: y+ 
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That which follows is remarkable, 
and which Dacier ci:cs from an anci- 
ent Hiſtorian. A very grave Writer, 
ſays Dacier, makes a refleFion which is 
very much to my purpoſe, and which ſeems 
of importance to Government, Speaking 
of the inhabitants of Arcadia, he ſays, 
that their humanity, and the ſweetneſs of 
their tempers, and the reſped which they 
had for the Gods 5, and in a word, the pu- 
rity of their manners, and all their vir- 
tues proceeded principally 'from the love 
which they had for Muſick, which by its 
ſweetneſs correFed theſe ill impreſſions, 
which a raw and unwholeſom air, together 
with the hardſhip which they endured b; 
their laborious way of life, made on their 
bodies and on their minds, And he fays 
on the contrary, that thoſe of Cynethus 
were carried to all ſorts of profligate crimer, 
becauſe that they, Yenouncing the wiſe in- 
titutions of their anceſtors, had neg ee 
an art which was thcrefore the more ne- 
ceſſary for them, becanſe titey inhavited 111d. 
part of Arcadia, which was the colieft, an 
where the Climate was moſs wequal, IN- 
deed; there was no Town in all Greece, 
ſays Dacjer, that had given ſuch fre-- 


quent examples of enormous CrImes. 
| E 4 And 
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And if Polybins, ſays he, ſpeaks this in 
the behalf of Mufick, and accuſes E. 
-Lorus for having advanc'd a thing that 
vas very unworthy of him, 1n aſſerting 
that Muſick was invented on purpoſe 
for the deceiving of Mankind, what 
may we not juſtly affirm of Tragedy, 
of which Muſick is but a little orna- 
- ment 3 and which as far tranſcends 1, 
as the reaſoning Speech of a man excel 
the Brutes inarticulate voice, which 
never has any meaning 

But now we come in the ſecond place, 
to ſhew that the Stage is uſeful to G0- 
vernment, with reſpe& to thoſe who 
are governed, and that whether yo! 
conſider them in relation to thoſe who! 
govern them, or to one another, or to] 
the common Fnemy. 

If you conſider them in relation to 
thoſe who govern them, you will find 
that Tragedy is very proper to check 
the motions, that they may at any time 
{ce] to rebellion or diſobedience, by 
ſtopping the-very ſources of them 3 for 
Tragedy naturally checks their Ambiti- 
0N, by ſhewingahem the orcat ones of 
me Farth humbled, by ſetting betorc 
their Eves, to make uſe of Mr Colticrs | 


, | | 
Iy Cid | 
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words, the uncertainty of human 
greatneſs, the ſudden turns of State, 
and the unhappy concluſion of vio- 
lence and injuſtice. Tragedy too, di- 
verts their apprehenſion of grievances, 
by the delight which it gives then, 
diſcovers the defigns of their factions 
guides, by opening their eyes, and 
inſtructing them 1n their duty by the 
like examples; and Jaitly, it diſpels 
their unreatonable jealontics, tor pevy- 
ple who are melt<d or terrified with 
the ſufferings of the great, which are 
' ſet before thei- eyes, are rather apt 
to feel a ſecret pleaſure, from the ſen 
that they have, that they are free from 
the hike calamities, than to torment 
themſelves with the vain and uncertai! 
apprehenſions of futurity. Bnt the 
Stage 1s uſeful to Government in tkel. 

who are govern, if they are ON! 
der'd with relation to one enati 

For Tragedy diverts thera from tc 4 
unzuſt deſigns, by the pleattry 514! 
It gives them ; : ſince no man as Jong 2 


he 1s caſje bimdelf. iG mm 2 hnmoar g 
diſturb others, and by purging t: 

"aſlions, whoſe excelles caulc © IR 111» 
1ſtice, by inftractiog them 1 anvi 


vz?S@ TO 
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duty by its fable and by its ſentencey 
by raiſing their minds, and ſetting them . 
above injuſtice, by touching them with 
compaſſion, and making them good 
upon a principle of felt-love ; and 
laſtly, by terrifying them with ſetting 
before their eyes, the unhappy conclu- 
fion, to uſe Mt Collier's words, of vio- 
lence and injuſtice. | 
Thirdly, The Stage is uſeful to Go- 
vernment, by having an influence over 
thoſe who are govern'd, in relation to 
the common enemy. For nothing more 
raiſes and -exalts rheir minds, and fires 
them with a noble: emulation , who 
ſhall beſt perform their duty : which 
brings me to the ſecond © Head, the 
ſhewing the vſetulneſs of the Stage to 
Government in general, from 


- + II Experience, and that of 


1. The Athenian. 

2. The Roman. 

3. The French, and 

4. The Engliſh Government. 

I. For the Athenians, their Drima 
firſt appear'd in form with Theſp#s , 
was cultivated by /Eſchylus, and per- 
icted by Sophocles. Now this is ex- 
treamly remarkable, that that people, 

A which 


\ # 
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which from Theſew to Theſpis, that js, 
for the ſpace- of about' ſeven hnndred 
years, continued a poor and ignorant, 
and comparatively a contemptible peo- 
ple 3 in the ſpace of a hundred years 
more, in which time their Tragedy was 

form'd by Theſpis, cultivated by A. 
chylus, and perfeted 'by Sophocles;, 1 
ſay, it is extreamly remarkable, that 
in- that ſpace of time, this people, 
which before were ſo inconfiderable, 
became illuſtrious for Arts and Arms, 
renown'd- for Eloquence, for Philoſo. 
phy famous, and for Empire formida- 
| ble, the maſters of Greece, the ſcourges. 
of Afa, and the Terror of the great 
King. 
In that ſpace of time flouriſh'd moſt 
of their mighty Conquerors, Cimor, 
Ariſtides, Pericles, Themiſtocles and 
Miltiades. Their Tragick Pocts were 
the perſons who animated their Armies, 
and fird the ſouls of thoſe brave men, 
who conquer'd at once and dy'd for 
their Country, in the Bay of Salamis, 
and in thePlains of Marathoz ;, at which 
place a handful of men, as it were, of 
the diſciples of Theſpis and the ſucceed- 


ing Poets, vanquiſhd the numberleſs 
forces 
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forces of the Eaſt, laid the foundation of 
the Grecian Empire, and of the fortune 
of the-great Alexander. 

The Athenians were highly ſenfible 
of the advantage which the State re- 
ceiv'd from the Theatre, which they 
maintaind at a publick prodigious ex- 
pence, anda Revenue appropriated to 
that peculiar uſe; and eſtabliſh'd a 
Law, which made the leaſt attempt to 
ahenate the Fund - capital. So that 
when the common Exchequer was &x- 
hauſted, Demoſthenes was oblig d to uſe 
the utmoſt addreſs to induce them to 
touch and divert this ſeparate Fund. 

» But*tis time to come to the [tomans. 
; Livins Anaronicns, who was their firſt 
Dramatic Poet, appeard in the hve 
hundred and fourteenth year after the 
building of the City. And till his time 
they had been ſtruggling 25 it were 
for life with their neighbours, and had 
been torn by perpetual convulſions with- 
mn themſelves ; whereas after the fir! 
repreſentation of the Plays which were 
written by him, wy + 4£:: not only 
quiet within themſelves for above 4 
hundicd years a{ucr, but in a hundred 
more b2c2.ie the Maſters of the Unt- 

yerl”. 
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verſe. And who were the perſons a- - 


mong them, that advanced their Con- 
queſts, and extended . their; Empire 3 
Why the very - men- who., bail; their 
Theatres: and who. writ their | Plays. 


Pompey and. Lucullus Afra, 0g Loſer 
England, Flanders, France, _ and 
GS. :':  cornnC INES 5.15 "IM 
Tis not above a hundred years ago; 
ſince Dramiatick Poetry begun to flou-: 
rib. in, France,. fnce. which titne the. 
French have not; only been pemargeably, 
united, but haye advanced, thejr Con-. 
queſts ;\o faſt, that. .chey have almoſt 
doubled their Efipire. fic, 
ardinal Richelies was the perſghy 
who at the ſame time laid the founda- 
tion of the greatneſs of their Theatre 
and their Empire : And'tis a ſurprizing 
thing to conſider, that the ſpirit ol 
Dramatick Poetry leaving them juſt 
before the beginning of the laſt War, 
by Moliere and Corneille's Death, and by 
Nj Age, they have ſince that time 
loft” almoſt half their Conquelſts. 
To come home to our ſelves, Dra- 
matick Poetry began to be brought 


- 


the 


Scipio, , conquer d Spain .and Africe,. 


Cer 


into form with us, in the time of Henry 
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the Eighth, and tho ſince that time we 
cannot boaſt of ſach glorious ſucceſſes, 
as we had' in {the' tines 'of our Fifth 
Hezry and of our Third Edward, when 
the Conquering Genius of England in 
triomph ſeem'd to: beſtride - the Ocean, 
and to fix an Imperial foot on the Con. 
tinent; 'yet this may be ſaid to the 
advantage of the Drama, that fince it 
firſt began to be cultivated, we have 
had 'onr (eyes more open, have found 
_ our gray 1s but fl eng, Th 
or conqueſt ; that by being vety for- 
onlls ws (tiould 5-4 the ciok of de. 
coming very unhappy; and endanger 


tn Liberties, by exfending var Ett: 
©. . þ S 4 6 
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© CHAP. IL 
That the Stage is particularly 


wo Rm APE. Ad ce AE ins a” 


eſpecially the preſent Gu 


 vernment. 


'E have ſhewn in the foregoing 

- Chapter, that the Drama, .-and 
particularly Tragedy, is among other 

reaſons _rifeful to Government,  .be- 

_ cauſe it is proper to reſtrain-a people 
from rebellion and diſobedience, and 

to keep/them--in good correſpondence 

among 'theinſelves - For this reaſon the 

Dratna may be ſaid to be inſtrumental 

m a peculiar manner to the welfare of 

the -Exgliſþ Government; becauſe there 

isno-people on the face of zhe Earth 

ſo-prone to rebellion as the £:g/5/b, or 

lo. apt tro quarrel among themſelves. 


And this . ſeems very remarkable, that 
| ſince 


A 


uſeful to the Engliſh , and 
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fince the Drama began firſt to flouriſh 
among us, we have beenlonger at quiet 
than ever we were before ſince the 
Conqueſt 5 and the only Civil War 
which has been amongſt us fince that 
time, is notoriouſly known to have 
been began and carry'd on by thoſe 
who had an utter averſion to the Stage; 
as on the ather ſide,he who now diſcovers 
ſo great an averſion to the Stage, has 
notoriouſly. done all that lay in his 
little power to plunge us in another 

Civil War. J$y- 
But the Stage is more particularly 
inſtrumental to the welfare of our pre- 
{erit Ergliſp'' Government, as the Go- 


vernmentis depending upon:two things, 
x: The Reformation, 'and 2. The Re- 
volution?'”T- ſhall ſpeak of the Retor- 
MmMatioh "when I come to-treat of Reli- 


ns. MA 


210n, '- T ſhall fhew -at. preſent that the 
Stage 'i5 Jadvantageaus'to: the Govern- 
ment, as itftands ſince rhe Revolution 
and 'that will appear,! if. we confider 
whatpeople they are who frequent our 
Theatres. '” And they are either friends 
to'the"Gbvernment, or. enemies, ;or in- 
ditteretit perſons. They whoaretriends 
tot;#re/for, the moſt part ſo, becauſt 
| - Sogn FLO ADE + "” it 
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it, defends and maintains the liberties 
of the people. . But liberty 1s a jeſt it 
you take away reaſ; nable plcaſure ; 
for what would fignifte ;liberty, if it 
did not make me happier than hun 
who is not free ? 

- Machiavel ſays, in the 14th Chapter 
of his Prince, that nothing renders a 
Prince ſo odions, as the ta{.ing polleſſion 
of the Wives and Eſtates of his people, 
that is, nothing renders him ſo odious 
as the depriving hjs Snbjets of their 
lawful and rcafonable pleaſures ; for 
no mans Wife or Eſtate is dear to him 
any further than as they contribute to 
his pleaſure and to his havpineſs. Now 
that the Drama is of the number of 
lawful 'and reaſonable : pleaſures, has 


been, and ſha!l be prov'd; and has 
been all along implied, nut by the 


connivance, but by the authority and 
the command of ſo many of our Mo- 
narchs, the protection of ſo many 1]- 
Inſtrions Princes, and the ſupport and 
encouragement of ſo many extraordl: 
nary men, who have compos for ſo long 
together the great Council, of the Na- 
tion , whoſe united judgments ought 
certainly 
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certainly to be preferr'd before the 
pretended opinions of two or three 
uthknown Bigots, who, under the -au- 
ferity of their affected grimaces, are 
carrying forward their dark deſigns, 
and could never do a thing upon which 
they would eſteem themſelves more, 
than upon depriving the Government 
of any of its faithful Friends. And it 
is more than probable, that ſome of 
its friends would prove averſe to it, it 
the Stage were either ſupprelsd or 
very much diſcourag'd. But in the next 
place, the Stage is of uſe to the Go- 
vernmeit, if you confider itsEnemies ; 
for it gives the Enemies of the State a 
confiderable diverſion. People will 
not ſo furioully deſire a change, as long 
as they live agreeably,. Men muſt be 
uneaſite ſome way or other in their 
manner of living, before they come to 
Private cabals and plotting. The) 
who are happy appear averſe to them, 
and to frequenting Jacobite Convel- 
ticles, and to contributing to our noN:- 
{wearing Parſons, Hinc ils Lachryme 
from hence comes the impotent rage 
of our foes, from hence their — 

c 
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bled Zeal} for as long as the encmicsof 
the 'State are diverted by publick 
ſpectacles, their ſeditious Preachers 
muſt bein a wretched condition. 

"But farther, the Stage is beneficial to 
the preſent Government, if you conſi- 
der a third ſort of people who daily 
frequent it, and they are ſuch who 
are always indifferent what Govern- 
ment they live under, fo they can live 
but agreeably. Now theſe are of all 
others the moſt addicted to their plea- 
ſures, and would take it moſt heinoutly 
to be depriv'd of them. 

Thus is the Stage beneficial to the 
preſent Government, . if you confider 
thoſe who are friends to it, or enemies, 
or indifferent. And the ſame may ap» 
pear, from conſidering them all toge« 
ther. For nothing tends to the uniting 


, men more, than the bringing them fre- 


quently * together , and the pleating 
them when they are aſjembled. 

Thus have we ſhewn, that the Stage 
ts beneficial to the Exgli/h Government, 
and more particularly to the preſent 
Government; and that from the na- 


fare of the people, and the confide- 
F 2. ration 
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ration of thoſe who frequent our 
Theatres; we come now to anſwer 
What has been, or what may be ob 
jected from Reaſon, from Authority, 
and from Religion, 
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T he Objettions from Authority 
Anſwer d. 


WE will begin with the objeRtions 


which are brought from Au- 
thority 3 the Authorities are numerons 
which Mr, Collier has produced in the 
laſt Chapter of his Book 5 which Chap- 
ter 1s levell'd againſt the Stage and 
Dramatick Poetry in gencral, as any 
one may ſee by pernling the firſt Para- 
graph. Now I would fain a:k Mr Co!- 
lier one queſtion, whether the bulinets 
of-Plays is not to recommend Virtue: 
and diſcountcnance Vice, and to bring 
every thing that 15 1] under infamy an! 
negkt;z whether the Poets, if they 
pleas d, might not be ferviceable to this 
purpoſe? And the Stage be very (1gnt- 
ficant > What will he ſay to this? Wu 
be deny it > Why then did be affirm 
: { 2 $ 
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{t in theſe very words in his Introdutti. 
on to his Book ? Well, will he confeſ; 
it 2 Then why this pedantick ſcrow| 
of Authorities, to oppoſe the truth ? or 
of what ſignificancy is Human Autho. 
rity againſt Human Reaſon ? But yet, 
to ſhew the ungenerous temper of this 
adverſary to Dramatick Poetry , and 
conſequently to Human Learming , 1 
ſhall make it appear, that of all the 
Authorities which he has produc'd, le: 
veral make _in_ defence of the Stage, 
and not one' of them makes againſt it, 
The objeftions are of two ſorts. 
Thoſe opinions of particular. Stateſmen, 
and the ſentiments of States in general, 
We ſhall anſwer the Authorities which 
are brought from both, in the ſame 

order as they are cited by Mr. Collier. 
The two firſt which he brings are 
Plato and Xenophon, in the 234th Page. 
Plato, fays Mr Collier, has baniſh'd 
Plays from his Commonyealth : But 
what can be concluded from thence? 
That they ought to - be expell'd fron 
the Z-zzliſh Government > When evc: y 
vody knows that the Commonwealth 
of Plato is a meer Romantick notion, 
Wit which buman nature, and human 
lite, 
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life, and by conſequence Dramatic 
Poetry, cannot pollibly.agree. Macki- 
avil may give a ſolid anſwer to this in 


the fifteenth Chapter of his Prince. - 


dome men, fays he, have form d $.a es 
and Soveraignties it their OWN farcie f, 


ſuch as never were, and ag never will bo, 


But the diſtance 7s ſo very great between 
what MEN are, and between what they 01967 
to te, that the Stateſman wio leaves that 
which 4s, to follow that whic' ought to be, 
ſeeks his own deſtruction rather than his 
preſervation. And by conſequence, he who 
makes profeſſion of being perf. #ly goo!, 


amang too many others who are not per- 


. fetly ſo, ſooner or later mnt certainly 


periſh, 

But what has thus exaſperated . Plats 
againſt the Drama ? Why ic raiſes the 
paſhons, ſays he, and is by conſequence 
an Enemy to Morality. But 2471/toite, 
who, as Mr Colier in this very page 
unkappily owns, ſaw as far into human 
nature as any man 5 Ariſp/tie has de- 
clar'd., that T cagedy, by exciting the 
paſſions purges them, and reduces t2en 
to a juſt mediocrity, and is by conle- 
quence a promoter of vitue, 
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The Uſefulneſs 
As Plato has laid the Plan of a no. 
tional. Commonwealrh , AXenophon has 
{ven an account 1n his Cyropedia of x 
Romantick Monarchy 5 in which he 
fays, that the Perſians would not ſuffer 
theic youth to hear any thing that was 
/moruus or Tawdry. But what can 
this man mean by bringing this -as an 
authority againſt che Stage , and the 
Drama 1n general: For can any one 
be 1o abſurd as. tro wnagin, that this 
was intended by Xenophon to condemn 
the gravity, and ſeverity, and' majeſty 
of Euripides's Plays? Thoſe Flays which 
are ſaid to bein part the productionsdt 
the wilcft and molt virtuous of all the 
Fluloſophers, of Xenophon's honour d 
incomparable Maſter, Socrates. 
The next, whoſe Authority 1s pro- 
daued, is Ariſtotle ; rroducd ? for 
what ? why to overthrow the Autho- 
rity 'of that very ſoit of Writing, 
which 1s cſtabliſh'd vpon his own rules. 
Well! And what ſays. Ariſtotle! Why 
13 Þ1s Politicks 0C lays it down for a 
rue, that the Law ought. to forbid 
young People the ſcewmg of Come- 
EY ORR . : 
40S SUCH permiſlions not being ſafe, 11]! 
ape 


th — a——{{cc _ wi as 
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age and diſcipline had form'd them 
im ſobriety, fortify'd their virtue, and 
made it as it were proof againſt De- 
bauchery. And what are theſe words 
' of Ariſtotle cited to ſhew > Why that 
 & Plays in general are the nurſeries of 
Vice, the corraption of youth, and 
the grievance of the Country, 
where they are (utfer*d 3 for that was 
the thing which in the firſt Paragraph 
of this ſixth Chapter, Mr Co/lier pro- 
poanded to ſhew. Now can any thing 
m- nature be more unreaſonable than 
_ this? | 
' For in the firſt place it can never be, 
no; not ſo much as pretended, that A- 
riſtotle 1n this place requires the forbul. 
ding- any thing but only Comedy, 
which is but ane fort oft Dramatick 
Poetry ; nor can it be ſo nunch as pre- 
tended, that he requires, that this 
ſhould be forbidden to any but - Boys, 
Nor, ſecondly, is it probable that 4»7- 
ſtotle meant this of - any thing but only 
that ſort of ancient Comedy, whici 
has no reſemblance with ours. tor I 
have two reaſons to perſwade me, that 


Ariflotle meant th.s of only the vid 
ard 
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As Plato his laid the Plan of a no. 
tional, Commonwealrh , Xenophon has 
{1ven an account in his Cyropedia of a 
Romantick Monarchy 3 in which he 
fays, that the Perſcans would not ſuffer 
theic youth to hear any thing that was 
/Amoruus or Tawdry. but what can 
this man mean by bringing this-as an 
authority againſt the Stage , and the 
Drama in general; For can any one 
be {o abſurd as. to imagin, that this 
was intended by Xenophon to condemn 
the gravity, and ſeverity, and' majeſty 
of Euripides's Plays? Thoſe Flays which 
are ſaid to bein part. the productionsot 
the wilc{t and moſt virtuous. of all the 
Fiulofophers, of Fenophon's honour d 
incomparable Maſter, Socrates. 

The next, whoſe Authority 1s pro- 
aue'd, is* Ariſtotle; producd ? for 
what ? why to overthrow the Autho- 
rity 'of that very ſoit of Writing, 
which 1s cſtabliſh'd vpon his own rules. 
Well Ond what ſays. Ariſtotle! Why 
in bis Politicks be lays it down for a 
rue, that the Law ought. to forbid 
YOUBRg Pcople the ſfeerg of Come- 
40s Such permiſſions not being ſafe, 11) 
ape 


of the Stage. 


age and diſcipline had form'd then 
m ſobriety, fortify'd their virtue, and 
made it as it were proof againſt De- 
bauchery. And what are theſe words 
of Ariſtotle cited to ſhew > Why that 
Plays in general are the nurſeries of 
Vice, the corruption of youth, and 
the grievance of the Conntry, 
where they are ſutter*d z for that was 
the thing which in the firſt Paragraph 
of this ſixth Chapter, Mr Co/lier pro- 
ponnded to ſhew. Now can any thing 
m nature be more unreaſonable than 
this? 

' For in the firſt place it can never be, 
no, not ſo much as pretended, that A- 
riſtotle in this place requires the forbul. 
ding- any thing but only Comedy, 
which is but ane fort ot Dramatick 
Poetry ; nor can it be fo nuuch as pre- 
tended, that he requires, that this 
ſhould be forbidden to any but Boys, 
Nor; ſecondly, is it probable that 4»r7- 
ſtotle meant this of - any thing but oniy 
' "that ſort of ancient Comedy, whici 
has no reſemblance with ours. ior I 
have two reaſons to perſivade me, that 


Ariftotle meant th.s of only thc me 
? ; ali 
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and the middle Comedy. The firk 
reaſon is, that in all likelihood Ar; 
fotle writ his Politicks while he was 
Governour to Alexander, which was 
before the eſtabliſhment of the new 
Comedy. For Ariſtatle 1n his Moral 


commends the reſervednels of tlie new 


Comedy, which may appear from Mr 
Collier's citation in the 16cth page of 
this very Book. The ſecond reaſon is, 
That I can hardly believe that Ariſtotle 
would have left rules for the writing 
of Comedy, if he had: believ'd that 
Comedy in general is a Corrupter of 
Youth, What: then Ariſtotle in all 
probability meant only of the horrible 
licence of the old and mjddle Comedy, 
which yet he requires to be forbidden 
only _ to Boys, is here inplied to belc- 
 velled againſt Dramatick Poetry n 
general 3 when this very Philoſopner 
has . declared, that nothing is more 
proper than Tragedy .for the enter- 
tainment even of youth, pronouncing 
it - more grave and more moral than 


Hiſtory , and mote inſtructive tha? 
Philoſophy. 


The 


-of the Stage. 

Thenext who enters the Liſts is Ci. 
cero, who, as 'Mr Collier a{lures us, 
crys out upon licentious Plays and 
Poems, as the bane of ſobriety and wiſe 
thinkjng, and ſays, that Comedy ſub. 
fiſts opon Lewdnefs. To which I 
Anſwer. 


only againſt 'the corruptions of the 
I Stage, which' corruptions we do not 
Mel to defend. 

Secondly, That Cicero in his fourth 
Book of the ThHſceulan Queſtions, ſpeaks 
only againſt Comedy, which is bur one 
fort of Dramatick Poetry, whercas 1: 
the very ſame place he unplicitely com- 
mends Tragedy. 

"Thirdly, That even in condemn; 
of Comedy he is inconſiſtent with him- 
(If: And that'if the opinion of 77ers 
5of any validity, it is 25 valoabie pre 
as con, Cicero itt his Treatiſe De Am: - 
tia and De SereFute, unplicite!y com - 
mends Comedy. For Jelirs, Wii: 
licero by the month of Farming, et0:: 
above all the celebrated Seven 1207 
(Irezre renown'd for Wiſdom 3 {£/. 
who had the: univerſal reputation of 
ne greate(t Stateſman, ofthe bit mw 


3 

. 

, s * 
3 


| 'Firſt, That Cicero 1n this place ſpeaks | 
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and the trueſt friend of his time, : thi; 
Lelius in the. Treatiſe whych bears hi 
name, is not only found toacite a verſ: 
with approbation from Terexce, but to 
mention his acquaintance and intimacy 
with that Comick Poet. Now Tleave 
it to any one to judge, whether Cicer, 
had not been very abſurd, it he had 
introduc'd s perſon whom he fo much 
extols as [elius, a perſon of that Gra 
vity, and that Capacity, and one who 
bad ſo conſiderable a ſhare in the Go- 
vernment of the RomanState ; had nat 
Cicero, I ſay, been very abſurd, if he 
| bad introducd a perſon whom he 6 
much extols as Lelins, openly acknov- 
ledging a familiarity with a profeſ 
corrupter, of the people? But & ther, 
Cato in that Treatiſe of Cicero which 
bears his name, that Cato whom C ici, 
by the mouth of this very Lelins, pre- 
ters for wiſdom to Socrates himfelt, tht 
2wful, the grove, the ſevere Cato, and 
the auſtereſt Of the Roman Cenſor: 
this very Gato is introduced in tht 
ipre-mention d Treatiſe, makin? 
nonuurable mention of Plantus and 
Livins Ancironicus, | 


Ei 
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Livy and Valerims Maximys follow. 
Livy, he ſays, reports the original of 
Plays. He tells ws, they were brought ir 


_ the ſcore of Religion, to pacifre the 


ods, and remove a Mortality, But 
then he adds, that the motives are good, 
when the means are ſtark naught : That 
the Remedy is worſe than the Diſeaſe, 
and the Atonement more infetious than 
the Plague. In anſwer to which, I de- 
fire leave to obſerve : 

Firſt, that ZTivy in this place of the 
original of Plays, ſpeaks neither of 
Tragedy nor of Comedy, nor of the 
Satyri 5 which were the third ſpecies of 
the Roman Dramatick Poetry 3 but 
only of the rudeneſs of the Lud? Fe/- 
cennini, 

Secondly, That Livy commends the 
innocence of Plays, in the purity of 
their firſt inſtiturion. | | 

Thirdly, That he attributes by ma- 
niteſt inference the guilt and corrupti- 
ons of the Rowan Stage, to thing» 
which can have no relation to our En- 
gli Theatres. Which is apparent from 

is own words. - Inter aliarum parve 
Principia verum , Iudorum quoque prima 


 brigo ponenda eft, ut appareret quam ab 


ſans 


The Uſefulneſs 
ſand initio res in hunt wvix opulentis 
Repnis tolerabilem inſaniam venerit. {- 
mong the ſmall beginnings of other 
things, we are obliged to give ſome ac- 
rount of the original of Theatrical re- 
preſentations , that it may appear how 
a thing that was innorent im its inſtitu. 
tion, grew up to ſo amch Ticentions 
fury , as to render them intolerable 
even to the moſt flonriſhing States, 
From whence it is eyident, that Livin 
this . place condemns. the corruption 
neither of Comedy nor Tragedy, but 
either the licentionſneſs of Liberins 
his Farces, or the barbarity of the fights 
of the Gladiators, or the lewdneſs of 
the Pantomimes motions, or all of them 
put together. For it is manifeſt 'to any 
one, who has the leaſt tmm@ure of the 
Roman Learning, that of the Comedies 
and Tragedies which were extant in 
Livy's time, thoſe were the purcſt, 
which had been writlateſt,  '* 
_ Fourthly, I defire kave to obſerve 
here , that the latter half bf what 
Mr Co/zer has father d'upon* Livy, vit. 
that the motives were ſonttitues wood , 
wen the means were flark, nanght. That 
Ie Remedy in this caſe was Tor ſe thai 
S008 


of the Stage. 
the Diſeaſe 3 and the Atonement more in- 
feFions than the Plagne ; has no manner 
of foundation in that Hiſtorian. From 
all which the Reader may diſcover the 
uncommon Sincerity and Integrity of 
this Cenſurer of the Stage. Indeed, 
without giving my ſelf all this trouble 
for the clearing of the buſineſs, I might 
have left it toany one to judge, >, 9 
ther one of Livy's extraordinary ſenſe, 
who courted Reputation and the favour 
of the publick, conld have ſo little 
prudence, or ſo little good manners, 
as to uſe thoſe expreſions which Mr 
Collier puts in his mouth of the Drama 
itſelf, at the time that it was cheriſh'd 
by the people, ſupported by the Magi- 
ſtrates, and eſteem'd a conſiderable 
part of their Religious worſhip. 

Now it is impoſſible that any thing 
could ſhew leſs judgment than the fol- 
lowing \xjtation from Tacitzs, who 
blames Nero, ſays Mr Collicr, for hiting 
decay'd Gentlemen for the Stage 3 for 
what does Mr Collier conclude from 
bence > That Tacitus condemn'd the | 
diverfions of the Stage? All that can 
be. reaſonably concluded from 1t 15 


this, that Tacitus was of opinion = 
£rY0 
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The Uſefulneſs 
Nero debasd the dignity of the Romay 
Nobility, by enrolling ſome of their 
Rank among an order of men, which 
among the Romans was reputed infa. 
mous. Tacitxs 'Was too much a Stateſ- 
man to ſay any thing againſt the Stage, 
eſpecially in the condition in which we 
are at preſent. He approves the con. 
du& of Azguſt#4 in the firſt of bis An- 
nals, who after he had got poſſeſſion 
of the Government, honour'd the Ro- 
man Theatre with his preſence, not 
only out of his own inclination and 
complaiſance to Mecenas ; but becauſe 
he believ'd that reaſon of State re- 
quird, that he ſhould ſometimes par- 
take of the pleaſures of the people. 
Tiberius, fays Tacitus, was quite of 
another humour. However, he had 
too. much policy, and too much 
good ſenſe, to uſe his new Subjedts 
ſeverely at firſt,after they had for ſo long 
together liv'd a gentle, voluptuous life. 
Thus far goes Tacitus in the firſt of his 
Annals, and Monſfietir Amelot has made 
this Remark upon the place ; A Prince 
in the beginning of his Reign ought not 
to alter any of the eſtabliſh'd Cuſtoms, 
becauſe the people are very unwilg 
to part with them. To 


of the Stage. 
'To' what Tacitus ſays of the Cerman 
Women, that they-ow'd their Chaſtity 
trotheir. ignorance of theſe divezſions, 
this may be anſwer'd, That firſt, ſup- 
Tacitus in the right, thar-ean 
have no reflection. on our modern 
Theatres: \ For the Roman Ladies may 
very well have been corrupted by the 
intoletable lewdneſs of the Pantomimes, 
which lewdneſs has no relation to ns, 
—_— It has been obſerv d of 7 aci- 
thathe is for referring all thmgseo 
Politicks, even thingsthat ought to be 
referr'dto Nature,and is for that reaſon 
ſometimes out ;as it' is manifeſt from ek- 
perience he is 1n this caſe. For theGerhyavs 
arenow as much us'd to Plays as the Spe- 
ard or the '[talians.. And yet their 
women are much chaſter than the wo- 
men®'of thoſe two” Nations. . From 
- whence it is evident, that the Germin 
women owe their Chaſtity to the rudes« 
neſs of 'their manners, and to their 
wantof attraction; and to the coldneſs 
of their. conſtitution. - ' 

In the hurry of my diſpatch; [ had 
| mode! forgot to return to Valerivs 
Matinnr, Who, ſays Mr Collier, being 
EY with _ gives much the 
Jamt 


ſame account of -the riſe of Theatres at 
Rame.' ;Iwas Denetion which built them, 


And as. for ' the; perfarmences :of | thoſe 


places which Mr Dryden calls the coraq+ 


ment sthis Author cenſures as the blemiſhes 
of RBegce, And which is mare; he affirms, 
thas they ' were the. accaſrons, of civil. di- 
ſiraitions, and thet the State firſt, bluſb'd, 
aug-tjez bled for: the entertainment, He 


concludes; the conſequences. of: Plays intoh 


lergble; and that, the: Matlitienſes did 
well ig ii clearing the » Cenntry: 'of.. them. 
Now,: here 4n--one-citation, Mr: Collier 
has\gnade no 1<fs than four. or: five-mi- 


a@ance, 1 muſt leave the Reader to 
jadge-': For inthe 'firſt: place;, Valerins 
Maxymes cenfſures neither: 'Comedies 
nov. Pragedies . as// the blemiſhes of 
Pesre, aud if Mr: Co//ien- by Theatre 
&g&6. not, mean them , he means 
nothing that concerns us. In the next 
elage (be does noe; affirm, [;that ei 
ther 'they or any-of the publick 'Spetta- 
cles were the occaſions of-- civil di- 
Krachons.-: Inithe third place, He does 


not aftiemthat the State either bluſh'd 


or ed-for the. repteſentatiqn.of Plays. 
In the fourth place. /The refuſal of the 
SIE Ts Maſſilienſes 


ſtahes,-whether through malice or ig- 
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Of abs Stage: 
Mg/iliexſes to. admit of Dramatical re- 
preſentations can never argue any thing, 
 ohly þecauſe the conſent of Nations 
 3gaznſt that little State, but becauſe 
we. cannot conclude from their refuſal, 
that they did not approve of them. 
.;; That all this may appear, Iam oblig'd 
to tranſcribe what he ſays. Proximus 
lt ibys Fnſtitutis ad urbana caſtra, id 
xg gradus faciendys eſt, quonian 
 qyoque Sepepumero animoſas acies in 
maxerpot, excogitatame cultus Deorun: 
Or hominunn dele@ationis cauſa, non finee 
aiquo pacis rybgre voluptaters & religia- 
mw cioils ſangyine ſenicorum portentornne 
Feria, macularuet. From military inſtituth- 
at let 82 procyed 3o our City Camps, that is 
(40Patre ty 14 theſe tog have often ſhewe 
Wy Armies 190 wþ, and being firſt de- 
d for tbe worſhip pf theGods,aud for the 
; af wir get onr Pleaſure and our 
gion, with the blood of the people. 
\nWherg. we may. take notice of three 
thngs,. ' 1., That Faleriys Maxivmns im- 
alicuely .commerids the qriginal inſticu- 
tion of Theatres. 2+, That he charges 
Ewhich 'wasblameablein them upon 
bars of the Gladiators. Thirdly, 
he repreſentation of Plays was fo far 
| G 2 


from 


T heVſefalneſs 
from © cauſing civil diſtraftions, that 
upon the fiſt repreſentationof the Lai 
Feſcennini,” 290 years after the building 
.of the City, the Patr'cians and Pleber 
ans were quiet for-above eight years, 
which was more thn they bad been for 
above a hundred years before. And 
-after the firſt repreſentation-of Come. 
dies and” Trapedies, which 'was in the 
five hundred and fourteenth year of the 
-City, there was-never any\ctvil diſſen- 
:j0N, Or'at 'Jeaſt never but .once, vl. 
the ſedition of Tiberius Grarchns, which 
was above an hundred years after. Vir 
<otl.er tranſlates civil; ſanguine maculs 
St, canfd civil diſtratfions,, as it Plays 
werethe' principal canfe of the diflenti. 
ons between theCommoris and the Patti 
cians'z whereas: thoſe drflentions wert 
natural tothe conſtitutibt! of the Ro- 
. xray Stare; meer neceffary conſequences 
of enlargitg their Empire, *ahd by that 
means 'encreaſing the” mimber and 
force'of. the Commons, 'as Machiav! 
_ has declared in the fixth- Chapter of the 
firſt Book: of his diſcourſes.” © * 
..As for-ithe” Maſſitians, they will be 
better. 'inclnded  ander the Autho- 
Titles which 'Mr Colljer has brought 
i id ; n 
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in the ſecond place from States. 
In examining the Authorities which 
Mr Collier has brought from States, it 
>| -will be convenient ro lay a word to 
the proceeding of the Maſſi/ians, as it 
iscited from Yaleris Maximus ; who 


f commends themfor refuſing to admit of 
| Plays among them. But firſt, the re- 
« | fuſal of this petty ſtate can be of very 
, ſmall ſignificancy againſt tne conſent af 
. | Pations. Secondly, This refufal is 10 


1 8 fign of their diſfeſteem of the Drama, 
but only of the prudence of their con- 
dud. For expence, and any thing 
which looks like magnificence, are de- 
ſtructive to little States, which can ne- 
| yer ſubſiſt without extream fruga- 
lity 

But the Athenians, ſays Mr Collier, 
jor which he cices Plitarch, thought C 0 
' medy ſo unreputable a performa;:ce, then 
they made a Law that no fudge 
of the Areopagus ſtould matic one. To 
which .we reply, that this citation of 
Plutarch is abſolutely falſe; and that it 
it were true, it could nor be ſo muck 
as pretended that it concluded: agaiwſt 
any thing but Comedy, which. is bug 


_ 'oge ſpecies of Dramatick Poetry 3 and 
Q 2 that 
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. The Uſefulneſs 
[that in reality it would be of no force 
againſt that. 

What Plutarch ſays, is not that the 
Athenians made a Law, that none of 
the Areopagi ſhould make a Comedy ; 
for one might .as well ſuppoſe that it 
ſhould be enacted by an Erglih Parlia. 
ment, that none of the twelve Judges 
' ſhould write a Farce. That which Pl 
ztarch ſays is this, that the Council of 
Areopagns eſtabliſh'd a Law, that no man 
whatever ſhould make any Comedies, 
From whence it is manifeſt, that this 
law was made in the time of the old 
Comedy, -and long before that came 
to any perfection, For Comedy, as 1s 
apparent from Ariſtetle's treatiſe of Poe- 
try, was very much diſcourag'd at 
firſt : Indeed at firſt they were fo 
 intolerably ſcandalous, that they were 
thought to be prejudicial. to the State, 
And it was a long time before the 
Magiſ:rates could be prevail'd upon to 
ve at the expence of the Chorus. But 
after the Magiſtrates were at the ex- 
pence of the Chorus , *'tis abſurd to 
umagine that a Law ſhould be preferrd 
agamſt the writing that ſort of Poem 
which was repreſented: at the publick 
ms 2: © 


of the Stage. 
$ that a Citation which Mr Coler 
has brought.againſt the Stage in'generai, 
1s of no force, we ſee againſt Tragedy, 
nor againſt the new Comedy, no, nor 
ſo much as againſt the old one, as it 
ſtood in; the rime of Erpolis and Ariſto- 
wigqr Mr C ollzer brings the words of 


his Authors, but leaves us to look for 


their Senſe, and yet he would take it 
yery ill to have that rerurn'd upon him, 
which he has ſaid of Mr Durfey, that 
ke is at leaſt in his Citations, vox &+ 
preterea nihil. 

But he proceeds to the Lacedemonians, 
and {ays, that they who were remark- 
able for the wiſdom of their Laws, 
the ſobriety of their manners, and their 
breeding of brave men, would not 
endure the Stage Mm any form, nor un- 
der any regulation, This citation too 


6 from Plutarch, and juſt of as much 
validity againſt the Stage as the other, 


For what can Mr Collier conclude trom 


hence, That the Spartans diſapprov d - 
of the Drama? Why then did they 
frequent the Theatre whiie they 1o- 
Journ'd at Athens? As it 1s plain that 
they did, both from the Cato Majorot 
Cicero, and from PValerins Maxins, 

| CG 4 Chap. 


T7 be Moſul 
Chap. 5:-Lib 4- AJl that can be gon- 
claded,' trom*what Plutarch ſays of the 
Ticedagibuians is, that the Drama was 
not fo 2grecable to the nature of the 
Spartan Government, ' it being 11icom- 
patible with rigid poverty, and with 
fewnels of Subjects, which as Machiavel 
obſerves, in the Sixth Chapter of the 
firſtBook 'of bisDiſcourſes, were the two 
fundamentals of their conſtitution. 
But then Mr Collier may be 'pleas'd to 
obſerve , that no fort of Poetry flow 
riſh'd in that Government, nor Ht 
ſtory, nor Eloquence, nor written Phi- 
toſophy. For as we' obſerved above, 
the Arts never flouriſtd in any Coun: 
try where the Drama: was decay'd or 
diſcouraged, and in thoſe places where 
they have flonriſh d. as they have riſen 
they have ſunk with the Stage. 

Bur tho the Drama was inconſiſtent 
with the nattre of the Spartan Govern- 
ment, it is ſo remarkably agreeable to 
ours, that the Stage with us was hever 
attempted vill the late Civil Wars, and 
then too by thoſe who had firſt broke 
in upon our conftitution,. and as it roſ: 
| Yo with the Hierarchy and with the 

lonarchy, We bave ſeen it now at- 

* © terypted 
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tewpted a ſecond time, by thoſe, who 
by their writings and by their exam- 
ples, have ſtrenuonſly endeavour'd to 
ruin both Church and State. 

'' The next Authority is brought from 
the Romans. Tully informs w#, fays Mr 
_ Collier, that their predeceſſors counted all 

Stage-Plays uncreditable and ſcandalous. 
Inſomuch that any Roman who #urn'd 
Ador was not only to be degraded, but 
likewiſe as it were diſincorporated, and. 
natur aliz'd, by the order of the Cenſors. 

This, Mr Collier tells us, that St. Ar- 
ſtin cites from Tally in the fourth 
Book De Repub. 5 to which I could eafily 
anſwer, that the ſame St Auſtin, as he 
is cited by Mr Co/zer in the 274th page 
of his Book, having apparently done 
Tully wrong in his citation of one of his 
Orations which is extant z the paſlage 
which he cites from the fourth Book 
De Republica, which is not come down: 
tous, may be very juſtly ſuſpected. 
This, I fay, I could eafily anſwer; and: 
to convince 'the Reader that ] have 
very good grounds for it, ] think my 
felf oblig'd to make 1t appezr, that 
St 4nſtin, as Mr Collier has cited him 1 
the 27.1th page of his Book has cone 


C7Ecra. 
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Cicers a great deal of wrong, The 
paſhpe is this,.. Their own Tully's com- 
mendation of the AFor Roſcius is remark: 
able, He was onuch 4 Maſter, ſays he, 
that none but himeſ<]f was worthy to tread 
the Stage 3, and on the other hand, ſo good 
a man, that he was the moſt unjit perſon 
of the gang to come there. Now what 
will the Reader ſay, when I make it 
appear that Tally never ſaid any ſuch 
thing? In order to which, I am obligd 
to tranſcribe the paſſage. Roſcius 9 
cium fraudavit ? Poteſt hoc homini huic 
herere p:ccatum? Gui aedins Fidins 
(endaGer dico) plus Fidei quam artis : 
plus veritatis quame diſcipline poſſidet in 
ſe: quen Populus Romanxs meliorem Vis 
rum quan Hiſtrionem eſſe arbitratur, qui 
ita digniſſimus elt ſcena propter artificium 
ut digniſſimus ſit curia propter abſtinen- 
1am. Has Rolcius defrauded: his friend? 
Can he poſſubly te guiliy of this? Who, 
by Heavens , E! boldly ſpeak it ) has 
more ſincerity , than he has Art , more 
ntegrity than he has diſcipline, who, by 
the judgment J the Roman people, is 4 
better Man than he is a lager , the 
worthieſt of all men to tread the Stage, 
by reafor of his excellent ation, _ 

ks; 
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the worthieft to. purtake of the Magi. 
flrdcy by reaſon of his ſingular modera- 
Now TI appeal to the Reader, if this 
has ſo'miach as -rhe leaſt affinity with 
Mr Collijer's meaning ? I have all this 
while done my utmoſt to keep my 
Temper. Bur Icannot forbear inform- 
ing Mr Collzer, that Nature did not 
make the ferment and riſing of the 
Blood for Atheiſm, as he fondly imagins 
in the 8oth page of his Book. For an 
Atheiſt js a wretched unthinking Crea- 
ture, i deſerves compaſſion. No, 
Nature made the Ferment of the blood 
to riſe againſt thoſe, who are baſe 
enough to defame the dead by ſuborn-+ 
ing them to witneſs what they never 
knew nor thought. 

From all which it plainly appears, 
that I may deny very juſtly to anſwer 
to what is cited here from Cicero, fince 
part of it carries in itfelf ſuch a Mani- 
feſtation of falſehood 3 for how could 
Plays be accounted ſcandalous by tne 
predeceſiors of Cicero, when before the 
end of the firſt Punick War, which 
was abont two hundred years betore 


Cicero's time, the Romans knew "_ 
c 
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'of the true Drama 3 for the Plays which 


were repreſented in the 391ſt year of 
the City, were the Ludi Feſcennini.Now 


it was not quite a hundred years after 


the appearance of Livius Ardronicus, 
who writ the firſt Plays, that Scipio and 


| Lelins, the two greateſt men of the 


State, whether you conſider their vit- 
tue, their courage, or their capacity, 
encourag'd and afhited Terence un the 
writing of his Comedies, and were his 
friends by publick profeſſion, which 
they would certainly never have been, 
if at that time the Romans had lookt 
upon Plays as ſcandalous. *Tis indeed 
very true, that the profeſhon, of Actor 
was not very creditable at Roe, but 
it does not follow from tl:ence, that 
Plays were at all ſcandalous. Your 
common Fidlers 'are ſcandalous here, 
though Muſick is very honourable. 
The ancient Romans could not eſteem 


any thing that was Religious ſcanda- 


louz. Their Plays were a part of their 
Religious worſhip, repreſented at the 


7 publick expence, and by the care of 
the /Ediles Curules, the Magiſtrate; who 


ad the care of the publick worltip. 


| of the Stage. 
I muſt confeſs I have a hundred 
times wondered, why Players that 


"| Were ſo rhuch eſteem'd at Athens, 
"| ould have fo little credit at Rome, 
f when the Plays had ſo much, when not 

only both Tragedies and Comedies 
were a part of theit Religious worſhip, 


, 


repreſented. at the expence of the 
lick,and by the care of the publick 
Magiſtrates, but when the very perſons 
who writ'em were careſtbytheir greateſt 
Stateſmen, nay; and when ſome of the 
Poems were written by their greateſt 
Ntateſmen themſelves. 
- * But Livy, whom Mr Collier cites once 
agatn, ſhall immediately clear my donbt, 
tor” the young Romans, ſays he, ac- 
cording to 'Mr Collzer's citation, kept 
thEFabule AtePaxe to themſelves. They 
would not ſuffer" this diverſion to be 
. blemiſh'd by the Stage. For this reaſon, 
ſays Mr Collier, as the Hiſtorian ob- 
Wis, theAtors of the Fabule Atellane, 
wette neithet "expell'd' their Tribe, 
. BF refas'd * th" ferve 'in Arms. Both 
which penalties it appears the common 
Players ay under. 
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The Uſeſwinefs 
We Here Mr. Colle ur X me, to have 

made a FEY grof g Os For he has 

interpreted iftxion 78 ”  Poſlui t 
be blemwiſp'd.. by the cow according tg 
the noble Latitade , ich he giyes 
.bimſcl{ ip tranſlating... Whereas it js 
very plain from Horace's Art, of Poetry, 
that The * Oe. tellene. were, afted 


ick Theatre, immediately 

there I Tragedic S. 
" Vas ite Riſores, ita Commenders 
| dicacty 
Co onveniet Satyros , fs wertere {fri 
, tude 
:N Pcongs Dens,. gh unone adbils- 
 pptur Llero! 
Regal qnſpe7m in Apo reee 6 
\ OJBT 6s 
- Migret i #b} CUY 45 be Poriert Ta 
| #4 v7 berwes: 
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Dacier is 4" ' opinion " Comment 
on the 22;thr yerſe Et Po- 
peter Fire elleng: #EFE not. 

t ated 


* » . 1 FA 4 
were,inwhich he is apparent ly Aragon 


for in the firſt place this opinion makes 
; him 


of. tht Stage. \ 
| bi. jnconfiſtept with himſelf; as. any 


One WAY fee, who conſuls what. he 


lays, upon the agr(t vesſe;. where he 
affirms. that. the. Acors of the Fabule 
teller, had priviledges beyond whac 
the; gomman Players had. In\.the ſe 


cond places the paſlage which he beings 


to; prove: his opinion, proves nothin 
atall;. F The Paſſage is, | G 
Regali conſpeFus in auro nuper & oftro, 
&r.-wbjch Dacier takes to be ſpoken 
of: thei Players , whereas: it is manj- 
teſtly-{poken of the Perſora Dramma- 
tig;; that's, of the God or the He- 
TOO © 1 | 
From! what I. have ſaid, we may 
diferye.three things, 
ir. That the Fabrle Atellare were 
ated, on the publick Theatre. Second- 
ly;That:they. wereinot afted by theTra- 
gedeans mar the Comedians; tho they 
were! writ by the: Tragick and Comic 
Poetk,) Thirdly,” That the Actors of 
the: Bebrle Atelbeie were not better 
teated than. common. Actors, . becauſe 
they did not Aon the publick Thea- 
tre. |, Valerivs Meximus gives us the 
reaſon why they were better treated 


in the Fourth Chapter of his Second 
»f1 Book. 


The Uſefulneſs 
Book; Atellani autenm ab oſcis aceitt 
fant - quod genus deteFationis Italica ſe. 
netitate 'temperatiin | fdeog; vacuum nott 
eſt, nam'- neque tribu- movetur, neque « 
aalitaribus *ſtip endijs repellitur. From 
whence it is apparent, that it-wasfrom 
the: ſeverityi-of that'fort of Poem, that 
| the: Adtors of the Fabule Ate!lane were 
treated more kindly; 'than the common 
But: now how came- the AQors of 
therFabule Atellane to be treated with 
ſo much humanity, -on the account of 
thelcverity of thoſe Poems, when the 
Fragedians incurrd the Cenſorian 
note ?-For Tragedy has-infinitely more 
ſeverity than the Fabgde' 4tellang could 
ever” have. | For 'the <Fabale' Atellans 
wiere partly ſatyrica},zand/had as-great 
a:-mhixture: :of "Raitlery'? as>:have- out 
Frag-Cometies 3 whereas Tragedy: 38 
al}; the world knows is:;grave; iand fe- 
vere:throughout::!TThat' which follows 
feemsto:me-to be :the:reaſon» of this, 
and to-be:the truewmſe why | at Rome 
the:conimon Addrewere (o hardly us'd; 
when-Plays were-fo math eſteen'd by 


the Romans, 5154 
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The firſt Plays that were repreſented 

y the Romans were the Ludi Feſcen- 
#igi.,, Which , were licencious and 
ſcurrilous even at firſt, and full of 
particular ſcandalous reflections, but in 


4 little time they grey bloody and' 


barbarous ; *and. that cruelty of Defa- 
mation to which they .arrivd, was in 
al probability the cauſe why thoſe 
who gQed in them were o ſeverely 
treated by the State. And what in- 
clines me_ to this opinion the more, 1s 
the following paſſage of Horace. 


Peſcennina per hunc inventa Licentia 
morem, 
Faflas alternis approbria ruſtica fudit, 
Libertaſque recurrentes accepta per ans 
Bo 2505 

Luft  Amabiliter : donec jam ſerons 


aperian 


In Rabiem vert; cepit Tocusz & per 


; honeſias 

Ire domos impune minax * Doluere 

| cruento 

Dente laceſſiti - fuit intais quoz curd 

_ Conditione ſuper communi : Q#uis etian 
: Lex 

Pena; lata, | > 
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The Uſefulneſs 
Not Jong after theſe appear'd the F,, 
bule AteVanz.; and” becauſe their $4. 
tyr was free from particular refleCion, 
and their raillery innocent, and becauſe 


. there was ſomething which was ſevere 


and noble in them 3 this pight prevail 
upon the following cenſors to exempt 
theAGors of the Fabule Atellane from 
thecerforian note; and might occaſion 
a Tiw to be made, that theſe: Ars 
ſhonld be capable of bearing Arms. 

It was a conſiderable time -after this 
before 'Tragedies and Comedies were 
ſubſtituted jn the room of the Lua: 
Peſcezinini, Comedy at firſt was culti 
vated moſt, as Dacier ſomewhere ob- 
ſerves, and it was late befote Tragedy 
arriv'd to its height, tho at the laſt it 
fel! infinitely ſhort of the divine: ſubli 
mity of the Sophoclear Tragedy. Now 
tho the Romans were charm'd with 


Tragedy when-it was cotne to its height, 


and conſequeutly with thoſe who writ. 
It, and tho they found it-to be without 
compariſon more grave, more noble, 
and , more inſtri&ve than the Fable 
Ateline were, yet they might probably 
think it below the majeſty of the Romer 
people. to aboliſh an ancient Om 
an 


'of the Stage.” 


and an eſtabliſh'd Law ot the State, in 


favour of ; the common Players. Yet 
this can be of no prejudice to .our mo- 
dera Players 3 becauſe all States have 
d unreaſonable cuſtoms, and this of the 
Remens may be concluded, to be ſuch 
being direaly Oppoſite to that of the 
Grecians,: and the 4thenians particular- 
ly, from whom the Romens had their 
Laws.of the twelve Tables, which were 
the. moſt venerable of all their Laws, 
What ] have already ſaid, anſwers the 
Theodofiers: Code , and fo 1 come tothar 
which he- calls our own conſtitution, 
from rhat, which breaks our conſtiturion. 
Neither: of the 'two Scatutes, which 
he mentions page 242, can reach the 
Kg and the Quecns Servants, they 
being-hy 110 means in the rank of com- 
mon Players. The Theatre flouriſh'd 
inder the Princes in whoſe Reigns thoſe 
Statutes were made, eſpecially 1a the 
Reign of the latter, which may ſerve 
for a proof that . the ſeverity of 
that Statute extended only to Strowlers. 
--Allthat can be concluded from the 
Petition to Queen Elizabeth, which 1s 


tiientioned in the ſame page, is that 
H 2 the 


The Uſefulneſs 
the Queen thought fit to ſuppreſs the 
Play-houſesthat were ſet up in the City, 
tho ſhe allow'd them in other places, 
And this was not without a great deal 
of Reaſon : For ſince the Intereſt of 
England is ſupported by Trade, and 
the chief Tradeof England 1s earry'd on 
by the Citizens of London, it was not 
convenient that the young Citizens 
ſhould have a temptation ſo near them, 
that might be an avocation to them 
from their affairs. And fince it 1s ap- 
parent from Mr Cobjer's citation, that 
the Queen, apon the City's Remon- 
{trance, ſuppreſt the Play-houſes which 
were ſet up in the City, but ſuffer'd 
them 1n other places; this very citation 
15 & maniteſt proof of that Queens ap- 
probation of Theatres and- Dramatick 
Poems. - | | 

That Reader who tan expect that | 
Would make any ſerious anſwer to the 
following citations from theBiſhop ofAr- 
rs s decree and the Dutch Gazette, de- 
ſervestobe laught at rather than ſatisfy'd. 
And I cannot imagine why theſe Ga- 
zettes ſhould be cited in the ſame row 
with ſo many Philoſophers , Conner 
an 
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and Fathers, unleſs Mr Collier would 
lily infinuate that they are of equal 
Authority. But tis high time to pro- 
ceed to the objeCtions which may be 
brought from Reaſon and Religion, 


lon 


EHAP. IV. 


The Objections from Reaſon 
and Religion Anſwer d. 


[| Now come to anſwer what may be 
* objeted "from Reaſon and: from 
Religion, | | 
* The objections againſt the Stage , 
from Reaſon are chictly four, 1. That 
it encourages Pride. 2. That it encou- 
rages Revenge. 3- That it expoſes 
Qualityz and by doing fo, brings a 
conſiderable part of the Government 
into Contempt, | 
4. That it expoſes the Clergy, and 
by endangering Religion endangers 
Goyernment. The two firſt are gene- 
ral, and the two laſt particular objett- 
ons. I ſhall ſpeak to them all ſuc- 
cindly, | BE 
Firſt, The Stage encourages Pride 3 
_ 2 quality that i1diſpoſes men for obe- 
\ | dience, 


of the Stage. - 


dience, and for the living peaceably, 
To which I anſwer, that if Ambition is 
meant by Pride, the Stage is ſo far 
from encouraging that, that it is the 
buſineſs of Tragedy to deter men from 
it, by ſhewing the great ones of the 
Farth humbled. On the other fide, if 
Pride be made to fignifie Vanity, an4 
Aﬀectation, the child of Vanity, 'tis 
the buſineſs of Comedy to expole thoſe ; 
which - is ſufficiently acknowledg'd by 
Mr Collier in the Introduction to hi; 
Book. But if by Pride is meant Pride 
well regulated, which Philoſophers call 


Greatneſs of mind, and which men of, 


the world call Honour, then I muſt con- 
feſs that the Stage above all things en- 
courages that, and by encouraging, 1t 
proviges for the- happineſs of particu- 
ar men, and for the publick proſpe- 
Iity. 

T muſt confeſs, if all men were per- 
tet Chriſtlans, there would be no oc- 
calion for this Philoſophical Virtue, 
But ſince that neither 1s, nor, it we 
credit the Scriptures, will be, and (ince 


this very Pride is the Virtue of thoſe 


who are not Virtuous, and the Religt- 


on. of thoſe who are not Religious, [ 
H 4 ap- 
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- appeal to any ſenſible Reader, it it i, 


not to this that he owes in ſome mea- 
ſure- his life, his fortune, and all his 
happineſs. For it 1s this, which in a 
creat meaſure makes his Servant juſt to 


him, kis Friend faithful, and his Wile 


chaſte. ; 


. Tis this too from whence for the 
moſt part comes the ſecurity and orna- 
ment of States. The love of Glory 
goads on the conquering Souldier to 
his duty, excites the Philoſopher, ani- 
mates the Hiſtorian, and inflames the 
Poet. So that, inſhort, from this very 
quality, the encouraging which Mr Co! 


* lier's undiſtinguiſhing Pen condemns, 
| proceed almoſt all the advantages that 


make private men happy, and States 
proſperous. | 

| But-Secondly, The Stage encourages 
Revenge, which is ſo deſtructive to the 
bappineſs of particular men, and to the 
publick Peace. - To which I anſwer, 
Firſt, that the Stage keeps a man from 
revenging little injuries, by raiſing bis 


mind above them, Secondly, That if 


it docs ſometimes. ſhow its Characters 


. Tevenging intolerable injuries, and con-. 


{quent y puniſhing enormous Cure , 
; : i, - .4 $8 *b ey os . 
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yet by doing that it deters men from 
committing ſuch crimes, and conſe- 


quently from giving the occaſions of 


ſuch Revenge: So that we may ſet the 
one againſt the other. Thirdly, That, 
perhaps it equally concerns the peace 
of mankind, that men” ſhould decline 
the revenging little*injuries which hap- 
pen every day, and ſhould ſometimes 
revenge intolerable ones, which vcry 
ſeldom happen. Cicero affirms in his 
Oration for M;ls, that Milo had done 
a ſervice to the Commonwealth by re- 
moving of Cloudius, From whence it 
appears, that that great Stateſman 
thought that ſometimes private Re- 
venges might be neceſlary. for the pub- 


lick Safety. Servilius Ahala did ſervice 


fo the State by removing of Sparins 
Melins ; and Scipio Naſica fav d it from 

tter ruin by the Death of T»berivs 

racchus. Fourthly, That fort of Tra- 
gedy, in which thc Characicrs are the 
beſt form'd, and the incidents the 
beſt contriv'd to move Compaſliion and 
Terror, has either no Revenge, or by 
no means that ſort of Revenge which 
can encourage the Crime in others. If 
Mr Collier had known any thing of a 


| Play, 
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- appeal to any ſenlible Reader, if it ig 
not to this that he owes in ſome mea- 
ſure- his life, his fortune, and al] his 
happineſs. For it 1s this, which in a 
oreat meaſure makes his Servant juſt to 
him, his Friend faithful, and his Wife 
chaſte, | | 


.'Tis this too from whence for the 
moſt part-comes the ſecurity and orna- 
ment of States. The love of Glory 
goads on the conquering Souldier to 
\ his duty, excites the Philoſopher, ani- 
mates the Hiſtorian, and inflames the 
Poet. So that, inſhort, from this very 
quality, the encouraging which Mr Co:- 
* lier's undiſtinguiſhing . Pen condemns, 
proceed almoſt all the advantages that 
make private men happy, and States 
_P—_— | 

| But-Secondly, The Stage encourages 
Revenge, which is ſo deſtruQtive to the 
bappineſs of particular men, and to the 
publick Peace. To which I anſwer, 
Firſt, that the Stage keeps a man from 
revenging little injuries, by raiſing bis 


mind above them. Sccondly, That if 


it does ſpmetimes: ſhow its CharaQters 
ras intolerable injuries, and con- 
Cquent) 1{hi Tins 
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yet by doing that it. deters men from 
committing ſuch crimes, and conſe- 
quently from giving the occaſions of 
| ſuch Revenge: So that we may ſet the 
one againſt the other. Thirdly, That 
perhaps it equally concerns the peace 
of mankind, that men ſhould decline 
the revenging little injuries which hap- 
pen every day, and ſhould ſometimes 
revenge mtolerable ones, which vcry 
| ſeldom happen., Cicero affirms in his 
Oration for M/s, that Milo had done 
a ſervice to the Commonwealth by re- 
moving of Cloudius, From whence it 
appears, that that great Stateſman 
thought that ſometimes private Re- 
venges might be neceſlary for the pub- 


lick Safety. Servilins Ahala did ſervice 


fo the State by removing of Spurins 
Melins ;, and Scipio Naſica fav d it from 
utter ruin by the Death of Trberins 
Gracchus. Fourthly, That fort of Tra- 
gedy, in which thc Charaders are the 
beſt form'd, and the incidents the 
beſt contriv'd tomove Compaſliion and 
Terror, has either no Revenge, or by 
no means that ſort of - Revenge which 
can encourage the Crime in others. If 
Mr calier had known any thing of a 


Play, 
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Play, he would have been ſenſible of 
this. If any Reader wants to be con. 
vinc'd of it, I refer him to what I have 
cited from Ariſtotle's Poetick in the laſt 
Chapter of the Remarks on Prince Ar- 
thur. But, 

Thirdly, The Stage expoſes the No- 
bility, and ſo brings a part of the Go- 
vernment into contempt, This objection 
ſeems to Mr Collier, peculiar to the 
Engliſh Stage. For as for Moliere,ſays be, 
he pretends to fly his Satyr no higher 
than a Marquis. Good God ! As if a 
Marquis were not above any condition 
of men that have been expos'd on the 
Exeliſh Stage. .,This trick that our 
-Poets have got of expoſing quality, 1s 
a liberty, ſays Mr Collier, unpractisd 
by the- Latiz Comedians : where, by 
Comedians, I ſuppole, he means Comick 
Poets, But it was very common with 
the Greeks, Ariſtophanes, Cratinus, Eu- 
polis, and all Writers of the old Co- 
medy, not only exposd the chief of 
the Athenian Nobility, but mention'd 
their very names, and produc'd their 
very perſons by the reſemblance ot 
the Vizors. In imitation of theſe, Lu- 
cilius the Inventor of Satyr, as Horace 
fn a 


 » of the Stage. 
til ns, ſpar'd_ none of the Roman No- 
bility, if they deſerv'd the laſh, no, not 
e&yen perſons of Conſular dignity. And 
yet as Boileau obſerves in his diſcourſe 
upon Satyr, Scipo, and Lelins, did not 
think this man unworthy of their 
friendſhip, becauſe he had expos'd ſome 
of the ſcandals to quality, and did net 
imigin that they in the leaſt endanger'd 
their own Reputation, by abandoning 
the Coxcombsof the Commonwealth 
to him. From whence tis apparent, 
that if the Rowan Comick Pocts did 
not bring the Nobility of Rowe upon 
the Stage, it was for want of opportu- 
nity and net of good will. For how 
ſhould they bring the Rowan, quality 
upon the Stage, when it 1s plain that 
they never laid their Scene in Rowe, 
nor ſo' much as in Italy. The Latin 
Comick Poets tranſlated the Greeks 3 
now the old and the middle Comedy 
they could not tranſlate, becauſe the- 
old Comedy deſcribing particular per. 
ſons, and the middle one particular 
adventures, thoſe Comedics muſt have 
loſt moſt of their graces upon the The- 
atre of another State. The Latin: 


then tranſlated the new Oy. 
| | | which 
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which indeed the Athenian Nobility 
was never expos'd, becauſe it was im- 
practicable in that way of writing, 
For the Athenians had no Titles among 
them 5 becauſe thoſe people who were 
truly great knew that real. greatneſs 
conſiſted in merit and virtue ; but when 
that real greatneſs forſook the world, 


2 titular greatneſs, the ſhadow of the 


other, was introduced to ſupply it ; a 
meer invention to, cajole people, and 
perſwade them that they might be 
noble without Virtue. Now the Athe- 
nians having no Titles, I cannot con- 
ceive how the Athenian Nobility could 
be poſlibly expos'd 'by Merarder, or 
any of the Writers ofthe new Comedy. 
For, to ſet the mark of Quality on any 
one of their Characters, there was either 
a neceſſity of mentioning his name, or 
deſcribing his perſon, or his particular 
employment in the State; the doin 

which would have thrown them back 


- Upon the old or middle Comedy, which 


were both forbid by the Law. From 


all which it appears, that the Romans 
in this caſe are not againſt ns, and the 


French are clearly on our ſides. But to 


; come to the reaſon of the thing, if a 


Lord 


of the Stape. 
Lord inay not be ſhewn a Fool upon 
the Stage, I would fain ack Mr Colier 
what Fools a Comick Poet may lawfully 
ſhow there, and- at what condition of 
men he,is oblig'd to ſtop. I would fain 
know whether a Poet may be allow'd 
to Dub his Dramatical Coxcombs ? 
May -he ſhow « Fool a Knight Baronet, 
or- a Knight Batchelour, or are they 
too included in Quality 2 Muſt he be 
oblig'd to go no. further than. Squire, 
and muſt Fool and Squire: continue to 
be terms-ſynonimous? If any of Mr Col- 
tiers acquaintance will give himſelf the 
diverſion of asking-him theſe queſtions, 
dare engage that he will find him em- 
baraſs'd ſufficiently. B24: 

"Bat methinks neither the Lords nor 
we are oblig'd to Mr Collier for his ex- 

traotdinary civility. For if a Lord is 
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Eapable of committing extravagancies as 


well: as another man, why ſhould Mr 
Collier endeavour to perſwade him that 
teisabove it? or why ſhould he hinder 
him from being reclaim'd 2 unleſs he 
would imply that a Commoner may be 
correfted when'he grows extravagant, 
but'that when a Lord grows fantaftick 


he is altogether _incorrigible. Nor are 
6 we 
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we oblig'd to Mr Collier any more than 


the Peers are ? For fince the bare ad- 
vantage of their conditions makes ſome 


_ of themalready grow almoſt inſuppor: 


table, why iſhould any,one engeavour 
to add: to their vanity, : by exempting 
them from common cenfure ? 

Beſides, 'fince follies ought to be ex- 


 pog'd, | the follies-:-of the great. are 
. the fitteſt, as beitg-' moſt! conſpicuous 


and moſt. contageons: The follies of 
the meaner» ſort are often; the effects of 
ignorafce, -and meritcompallion rathet 


' thancontempt, Aﬀedted;follies are the 


moſt deſpicable 3 now; AﬀeCation ithe 
child of Vanity, and; Vanity of Condi- 
tion. F300. eat 1541 
 Butwhiy ſhould aLord:be-free from 
Dramatical cenſure, * wheni.he can be 
corrected no where but upon the Stage? 


A Commoner may. be -7carzected 18 


- company, but ſiichfriendly,admopition 


to a Lord may be jnterpreted Scandal. 
For our Comick Poets, 1 dape-jen- 
gage that no men refpect aur: Nobulity 


more than they do: They know very 


well that their titles illuſtrate their me- 
rit, and adorn their yirtne 3 but: that 
thoſe whom they expoſe , are ſuch 
whoſe 


of the Stage. 
whoſe Follies and whoſe Vices render 
their "Titles ridiculons. And yet that 
nf po them no more than the reſt 
of the Kings Subjedts': For Folly as well. 
# Vice is perſona), - and 'the Satyr of 
Cottttdy falls not upon the order of 
men, out of which the Ridictlous Cha- 
racers are taken, brittpon the perſons 
all ordets who are'afte&ted with the 
like follies. '- | wm ETY 
for they know further what Mr Cof- 
ltrappatently never knew, that a'Lord 
in effect in a Cornedy fignifies any nan; 
for the Chara@ers of Comedy are al- 
fays it bottom ' aniverſal and allegort- 
al: 'And' the making Lords 'of their 
Comi Fools, can fipnifie no'more thari 
t6-20tmonſh our men of Quality that 
they are concetn'd' in the inſtrudtion as 
well as others. | 
The fourth objection from Reaſon 1s, 
That the Stage expoſes the Clergy, and 
lo by endangering Religion endangers 
Government, But of this I ſhall ſpeak 
In the following part of this Book; 
#here | deſign to treat of Religion. 
"We how come to anſwer what is ob- 
jefted from Religion, which is, That 


there is no need of the Stage to make 
people 


pis © The Uſefulneſs 
| people good SubjeQs; for that the Pul. 
it. teaches men their - duty. to their 
EB, better than all the Philoſophy 
and all the Poetry in the world. *'Ti 
indeed undeniable. But the validity of 
zthisobjection depends upon two ſuppo. 
fitionsz which are, that all the Subjeds 
of the State go to, Church, and that all 
attend when they are there. Whereas 
it is marifeſt that our Atheiſts and De- 
xts ſeldom go thither 3 and that our 
douhting, cold, and lukewarm Chriſti- 
ans ſeldom attend when they are there. 
- But that,the Stage, reduc'd to its pri- 
mitivepurity, would. be a meansto ſend 
them Sacher, and the ,beſt of all hu- 
man preparatives for the Divine in- 
ſtruton which they. would find there, 
is deſigned to be ſhown, in the remain- 
ng part of this Treatiſe. | 


The end of the ſecond part. 
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USEFULNESS 


OF THE 


STAGE. 


PART I. 


CHAP. 1 


That the S tage is s uſeft ful 1 to 
tbe Advancement of Reli- 


_ gion. 


1 Now come to ſhew that tlie Stage 


ls uſeful to the advaticement of Re- 
I ligiot!; 
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ligion. And, Firſt, Of the Chriſtian 
Religion in general. Secondly, Of the 
Chriſtian Religion particularly , and 
more eſpecially of the Reform'd Reli- 
g10N, | 

Religion in general, or naturs] Reli- 
gion, may be confider'd' as conliffing of 
two parts 5 the things to be believed, 


- and the things to be done. 


{irſt, Thethivgs to be believed, are 
I. The being of a God. 2, Providence, 
3. Immortality of, the Soul. 4. Future 
Rewards a Pgniſhments. . The Poet, 
and particularly the Tragick Poet, al- 
ferts all theſe, and thefe are the very 
foundations of his Art ; ir ufthe firſt 
place the Machines are the very life 
and fonl of Poetry ; now the Machines 


would be abſurd. and ridiculous with- 


out the belief of a God, and a parti- 


cular Providence. in the ſecond place, 


let any man ſhew me where Terror 1s 
mov'd to, a heighth, and I will ſhew 
him that that place requires the belicf 
ot a God and particular Providence. 
In the 1!:11d place,Poctick Juſtice would 
be a.j-'iif-1;: were not an-Image of the 
Divine, and tfit;. did: not conſequently 
ſuppoſe the being of a God and Provi- 
| dence. 
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dence? It ſuppoſes tov the immortality 
ofthe Soul, and future rewards and pu- 
niſhments. For the things which in 
perfect Tragedy bring men into fatal 
calamittes are involuntary faults 5 that 
b, fanlts occaſton'd by great paſſions. 
Now this apon a ſuppoſition of a fu- 
tte ſtate, 1s very juſt and rea- 
ſonable. For ſince paſſions in their 
exceſſes, are the cauſes of moſt 


ofthe diſturbances that happen in [the - 


world,. upon |a ſuppoſition: of a future 
tte, nothing can be more jaſt, than 
that the power which governs the 
world, ſhould make ſometimes very ſe- 
rere "examples of thoſe who indulge 
thetr paſſions ; providence ſeems to re- 
qure” this. But then to make invo- 
barry faults capital, and to puniſh 
them with the laſt puniſhment, would 
hot be ſo confiſtent with: the goodneſs 
of God, unleſs there were a compenſa- 
tion hereafter, For ſuch a puniſhment 
would not -only be too rigorous, but 
vel and extravagant. & 

The ſecond part of natural Religion 
otitains the things which are 'to be 
totie's which include, 
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x. Our duty to God. 
2. Our duty to 01r- Neighbour. ;' 
3. -Our duty to our ſelves. 


And: all theſe it is the buſineſs of 
Tragedy to teach 5 witneſs the practice 
of the Ancient Chorus, as 1t 15 compre- 
hended in .the following verſes of 
Horace, 


Tte-honis favet js, e& concilietur Amici 

| Btgroat iratoi, & amet peccare timentes: 
Illes Dapes laudet .menſe brevis itt 
ſalubrem 


7uſtitian, legeſq; &+ apertis otia portis: 


_ .. dlle tegat commiſſa Deoſqz precetur & 


431 0 oret 
, Ut: redeat miſeris, abeat fortuna ſ 
TN; | perbis. 


From which i: appears, that it wasthe 


buſineſs of Tragedy to exhort men to 


Piety . and the: worikip of the Gods 3 
to perſwade them to, Juſtice, to Humi- 
lity, and to Fidelity, and to - incline 
them -to moderation and temperance. 
And *tis for the omiſſion of one of theſe 
dutics that the perſons of the modern 


Tragedy are ſhewn unfortunate in their 
Cataſtrophes, I hus 


of the Stage. 
Thus: Dor - Jobn is dcſtroy'd. for 
his libertiniſm and his impiety 5 Tiz:0:; 
| | for bis profuſion and his intemperance ; 
Macbeth for his lawleſs ambition and - 
cruelty 3 Caftalio for his falſhood to his 
Brother and Friend 3 Jaffeir for his 
clandeſtine Marriage with the Daughter 
of his BenefaQtor z and Belridera for her 
diſobedience. {7 
; | Thus weſhave ſtewn, by realon and; by 
matter of fact, that it 1s the buſineſs 
1 of the Stage to advance Religion, -and 
 itis plain from Hiſtory and from, Expe- 
: E rience, that Religion ha. flouriſh'd with, 
the Stage 5 and that the Athenians gnd 
: | Romans who moſt encourag'd it, were 
| the mgſt.xcligious people in the worle, 
' And, perhaps, if we would cove down, 
| t9.0ur ;{elves, it wonld . be ao difcul: 
matter to (hew, that they who frequent 
our. Theatres, have a, great deal more 
of natural. Religion, in them,, than, its 
declared.inveterate Enemies, who are 
principally Fanaticks and Jeſuits s for 
he Vices which are charg'd upon the 
benils of the Stage, are for the moſt 
. part the. effe&s of frailty, and meer 
| __ Vices; whereas;the faults of its, 
inyeterats Enemies, are: known to be 
© ES Giabolical. 
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diabolical crimes, deftrufive of Society, 
of Peace, and of 'human Happineſs ; 
ſuch "as ifalſhood ©, Tander, injuſtice, 
back biting, perfrdioutneſs, and urre- 
concileable hatred. 

I now_come to ſhew in the ſecond 
place'that the Stage is uſeful for the ad- 


- vancing the Chriſtian, and particularly 


theReformed Religion, The Chriſtian 
Rehvgipn has two parts the Moral and ' 
the'Myſterious. The” Moral conſiſts of 
Human' and Chriſtian Virtues : The 
Haman'' Virtuesare a part of /Natural 
Religion; which; 'fmce- the Stage ad- 
vances, as we have ſhewn above, it fol. 
lows that jt part]y-advances Chriſtianity. 
The'Stage too infome meaſure may be 
made- to recommend' Kumiſhty, Pati: 
ence and” Mecknefs tþ us, which: 'arc 
true” Chriſtian *Virtnes: And- tho a 
Dramatick Poet neither can nor ought 
ro teach the Myſteries of the Chriſhan 
Religion, yet by' recommeniging” the 
Zaman andthe Chriftian Virtnaes to the 
praciceof our Audience, he admirably 
Prepares men for the belief of 'the My- 
ſteries. For this is undeniable, that it 
15 not Reaſon, but Paſſion and Vicerhat 
keeps any man from” being a Chriſtian. 

Re. 41 ER That 
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of the Stage, 
That therefore that. moderates onr 
Paſſions;: acid5nſtrudts ms in our Duty, 
mult 'confequcntly advance our Farth, 
So that the Stage 15 not only abſolutely 
neceflary forthe inftrufting and- hu- 
manizing thoſe who are not Chriſtians, 
but the beſt of. all human things to pre- 

re them for the ſubligner DocGtrines of 


the Church, Now that which inclines 
us{to the Chriſtian kehgi$1) will incline 
usto the purer ſort of it, :and that which 
basthe/leaſt affinity with 1dolatry, which 
sthe Refotm'd Religion. Thar which 
opens men's eyes as the Nous does, by” 
purging our paſſions and juſtrutting us 
1m our duty; and that which raiſes 
their minds, will make them nattrdlly 
averſe frott-fuperſtitious: foppery, and 
from being ſlaves to Prieftcratt, - Arid 
that which expoſes Hypocriſy, as the 
Stage does, muſt natnrally make fhen 
averſe from Fanaticiſmand the afietted 
auſterity of Bigots. And therefore the 


Jeſuits on one bhand,and rheFanaticis on 
the: other, have always been inveterate 
'Enemies:to Plays. T hisis remarkadeitha: 


the 'Church and theHicrarehy,cver fince 
the Reformation, have tlouriſh'd with 
the Stage,” were deposd with ir, and . 
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reſtor'd with it. Thus have I ſhewn | 
that the Stage advances Religion , and 


more particularly the Chriſtian Refornrd 


'Religion.  ] come now to anfwer what 


may be objefted from Reaſon and from 
Authority, 197-3 "FH 
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— CHAP. 


| The Objeftions from Reaſuy 
Anſwer d. <9 


"THe objetions from Reaſon are 
* chiefly three. That the Stage makes 
its CharaCers ſometimes talk prophane- 
1; that it encourages Pride, that it 
expoſes Keligion- in the Prieſthood. 
Theſe are fo eafily anſwer'd,, that 1 
ſhall diſpatch them in a few words, and 
come to the objeGions from: Authority. 
Firſt, The Stage ſometimeg niakes its 


— Characters talk prophanely. :. To. which 


I anſwer; That if the CharaGer which 
{peaks is well mark'd and the prophanc- 
ne{s be neceflary for the Fable and for 


the 
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the"ACtion, then the prophaneſs is not 
utjuſtiftable : for'to aſſert the-.contrary, 
would be to'affirm, that is is unlawful 
for'a 'Dramatick Poet to write againſt 
prophaneneſs, which is ridiculous. A Paet 
has ho other' way in the Drama of gi- 
ving an Audience an averſion for” any 
Vice, than by expoſing or puniſhing it 
1a:the perſons of the Drama. And here 
I think my' ſelf -obliged to. reply to 
{ortething that Mr Collier has aflerted, 
i his: Remarks'upon Mr Drydews King 
Arthur, which is, that they: who bring 
| es on the Stage, can hardly be- 

tevei themany'whereelſe. But why for 
Sodfake ? for ' a man of ſenſe always 
teaſons, but the Pedant aflerts | dogma- 
tioaly, Did A/cbibrr in bringing the 
Fortes. upon the Stage of M{thens, ſhew 
hat he thought they were nothing but 
@ poetical ſham ?Why ſhould it þe more 
zrreligon in us: to bring Devys on the 
y that it was to bring 'Furies MN 


him?-Can any thing be more terrible, 


_ 'thki(the ſhewing of Devils, if they are 
Sewri ſolemnly? And can any” thing 
that moves Terror, do a dujervice to 
Keligion, 5 
wt '7 _ 
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Bat, 'Secondiy, The Stage encourage; 
Pride.Indeed;I muſt confeſs; that even the 
beſt ſort of iPride,./ which ſome call 


honour, and-others greatneſs of mind, 


is not fo very confiftent - with ſome of 
the Chriſtian virtues. © But. then I do 
not- affirm that theiStage-can be : at all 
uſeful for the inftration of: thoſe who 
are arrived at any -more.pertect ſtate 
of Religion :3 but for {thoſe who! are 
not, that is, ' for. the generality of Man- 
 kind,greatneſs of mind :;may be very ſer» 
viceable; torthe affiſting them to com- 
mand their paſſions, -afid-the reſtraining 
them fromicommitting enormous crimes. 

Bat, Thirdly, [The Stage: expoſes. Re- 
ligion : by"'expotirigithe: Prieſthood. 
To which Fanſwer;Fhat to talkvofex- 
poſing Religion is 'Caat zi for to ,expoſe 


Religion''is to expoſe: Truth, which is - 


abſurd; [becauſe cething cah | be: ex- 
pos'd/ but” that ' which : is: falſe. : If! -vhe 
Stage really 'ridicutd: Religion, / inſtead 
of ridiculing Hyporrilie, ©. fome: people, 
whoſe: Religion lies/ in; their-Mulcles, 
would; be more. eafly reconciled: to it. 
For how: many Books have. been'iprint. 
ed in Engliſh that have been levell'd di- 
rectly againſt Religion itſelf? For what 


reaſon 
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of the Stage. 
reaſon then have none of thoſe Zealots, 
who have declaim'd with ſo much fury 
agninſt the Srage, writ any thing to diſ- 
fade people from reading thoſe Deiſti- 
eal-and Atherſtical Treatiſes > For what 


reaſon bave they omitted this, unleſs * 


becaufe thoſe Books only attack Religi.. 
oh, about which they never much trog. 
dle their heads ; . but the Poets attack 
them. ' The bringing a vicious or a ridi- 
ejous Prieſt upon the Stage then'cannot 
be intetpreted the expoſing Religion, 
bot the ridiculing Hypocrific. How- 
ever; this 1s very certain, that no Poet 
olght to ſhew a Prieſt in ſuch a manner 
8'to ſhew any difeſteem of the Cha- 
nter. But I cannot for my hfe con- 
terre why the bringing a fooliſh or a 
vicious Prieſt upon the Stage ſhould be 
fich an abominable thing. Uo Zoho 

For, - fince perſons of all degrees, 


from 'Monarch to Peafant, are daily | 


brought upon the Stage, why ſhould 
the-Clergy be exempted 2 The Clergy 
have been treated by our Comick Poets 
with 2'great deal more reſpect than the 
Laity't Becauſe they have hardly ſpar'd 
ily condition of the Laity, but none of 


the ſuperiour Clergy have been ever 
THE ny 
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expos'd in. our Comedies.3 which is one 
ſign of the'good.;intention of the Poets, 
and that they only, ſhow the Follies and 
Vices of {ome, while they reverence 
the Piety and Learningjof others, and 
+ the orderin general. 
And whereas Mr Collzer affirms, that 
foreign States ſuffer no Prieſts to be ex- 
pogd on the Comick] Stage. T o that 
weanſwer, Thatin Countries where the 
Church of Roxee is eſtabliſh'd they have 
ſome reaſon to uſe this niceneſs : For 
prudence requires. that the Magiſtrate 
ſ{hquld always takecare of the eſtabliſh- 
ed Religion, and the eſtabliſhed Religi. 
on m thoſe Gpuntries, being. almoſt all 


Prieſtcraft, to expoſe the Priefts is there 
to, expoſe Religion, :. Beſides, in thoſe 
places Prieſtcra and, a ig Pohcy 


have a nearer alliagce,; and a cloſer de- 
pendanee on each. gther by much, than 
they have Rh Prieſts.are con- 
fiderably gffiſtant, to the Magiſtrates in 
the .cn{laying the, people, Beſides, in 
Italy and. .Spain. the Inquiſition rages, 
and Prieſts will be ſure to take.care of 
 themſelyes. As for. Fraxce, tho they 
never had a Prieſt upon the Stage, yct 
they have. a, Poem which was writ on 
- y * pPuUr- 
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poſe to ridicule even the ſuperiour 
, Clergy-, . And by whom was it writ > 
By Monſieur. Bozlean, the moſt ſober 


and moſt religious of all their Poets. 
Who advisd it > Who commanded it > 
Monſicur De Lamoignon, illuſtrious for 
his profound Capacity, renown'd for 


- his Learning, and fam'd for his .Piety 


who believ'd that the expoſing that 1i« 
tigious humour that was crept into the 
Regular Clergy, might do important 
tervice to the Gallicay Church. And 
why ſhould our Magiſtrates make any 
exception againſt the expoſing the faults 
of the Clergy here, where the Religion 


4s ſo pure, that to touch a Prieſt is by 


no means to hurt the Religion. 
_ And whereas Mr Collier ſays, that to 
affront a Prieſt is to affront the Deity ; 


ſoit 1s to a affront a Peaſant who 1s a 


good Chriſtian 5 beſides, affronts are 
always perſonal, but a Prieſt in a Play 
1s a general Character 3 and the bring- 
ing an ill or z ridiculous one upon the 
Stage, rather proceeds from our vene- 
ration for Religion, than from any con- 
WAWarR 
. . And whereas Mr Collier takes a great 
deal of pains to prove that a Prieſt 
ought 
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- ought not to: be coriternr'd becauſe he 
is a degree above a Gentleman 3 that 
defence methinks is not. altogether fo 
pertinent. For it is evident, that per- 
ſons of degrees ſupertour to Gentlemen 


are every day: expos'd on the Stage, 


And beſides, the way for a Clergyman 
to ſecure himſelf from contempr, 1snot 
to boaſt of ſecular advantages which in 
him is truly ridiculous, but to ſhew his 
Meekneſs and his Humility, which are 
true Chriſtian virtues. 

Befides, the Charafters in every Co- 
medy arealways at the bottom univer- 
ſal and allegortcal, or <lſe the inſtructi- 
on could: not be univerſal. A 'ridicu- 
lous or vicious Prieſt in a Comedy, fig- 
nifies any man who has ſuch follies or 
vices, and the Caſfſock is -produc'd on 
purpoſe to ſignify to'the Clergy, that 
they are partly concern'd' it! the in- 
Atruftion , and have ſometimes - their 
vices and follies as well as the Laity. 

The expoſing upon the Stage'a Prieſt, 
who 1s an ill, or 'a' ridiculotts perſon, 
_ can never make the order contempti- 
ble, for nothing, can make the Prieſt- 
hood contemptible' but - Priefts. | He 
among them who writ the Gronrds of 
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that L remember of the,Stage 3 but he 
$;a great deal of their own follies, 
and. fomerbing too of their vices 3 now 
the: expoſing. theſe follies. and vices, 
wld: be a way to reclaim them, and 
;j;ro. preſerve, the eſteem that. they 
have in the world. . _— 

:Fhis is plain from experience : For 
the Infferiour Clergy is much more re. 
ſpeed in England, than the Regular 
Clergy. is either in Frexce or To - 


where: they are never expos'd on the 


Sage. And: their lives are here leſs 
ſcandalous than they are abroad. They 
who-haye been at Marſez/es, may inform 
Mr Collier, that it is there a: very com- 
mon.;thing to-ice Prieſts, both Secular 
adRegular, who are laves. in the Gal- 
leys for-the moſt; deteſtable crumes 

It. appears to; be. full as neceſſary, to 
expoſe-a Prieſt; who 1s an ill man, as 
aſe 'of the Laity, becauſe his example 
s-more. contageous, and the falvation. 
of;f many Souls depend on it: whereas 
Layman influences fewer. - Beſides, a 
layman | often offends thro- want ot: 


confideration, - becauſe he does not re- 


te&,- bis worldly avocations ny 
Is 


t of the, Clergy, ſays nothing 
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| Un 
5 thoughts fr Religion ; ſo tha 
ſach a 'one may haye*returns of Con- 
ſcience. But an ill Clergymar cannot 
pretend inconſiderateneſs, for it is hi 
daily buſineſs to reflect on his Duty; 
and conſequently ſuch a one muſt be j 
* downright Athezſt 3 and an Atheit ſin- 
ning ori this fide the Law, has _ 
to reſtrain him but the apprehenſion 
infamy, and the fear of becoming con 
temptible. | 
' Beſides, a Layman who tranſgreſſes, 

has his ReCtor or his Curate to remind 
him of his duty. Shall a Clergyman 
who is an ill jiver go on without admo- 
nition, Is that for his advantage, or 
the benefit of his flock , or the good 
of the publick. 

We own indeed that it is our duty 
to be inftrutted by ther, yet ought 
they ſometimes to take their turn, 
and be ſubje&t to our remonſtrances: 
As the Romdx Conſuls, if we may have 
leave to make ſuch a compariſon, were 
accountable tothe Tributes of the peo. 
ple, þbyth the policy of -that conſtitution, 

Thus I have anfwer'd whit may be ob- 


we as a» © oo oa. a R—__ , 


Ns fron/ Reaſon againſt the” Stage 1f' 
general, and what Mr Collier has ob- 
92) _—_ 


at 
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jected againſt the Ergliſh Stage in par- 


ticular, I mean as much as was fit to be 


nſwerd. For there is no defending 
e Immodeſty, or Immorality of, or 
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nneceſſary Prophaneneſs of ſome of 


our Plays. Let us now come to the ob- 
which Mr Co//ier has brought 


from Authority. 


CHAP. 1. 
The Objettions from Authority 
' Anſwer d.. 


- Se objections from Authority are 
4 of two ſorts, Councils and Fa- 
thers, But now let me ask Mr Colier 
this queſtion, Were theſe perſons in- 
fpir'd or no ? That 1s, did the Spirit of 
God dictate whatever they writ to 'etn ? 
If he fays it did, I have nothing to ſay 
to ſach a - man , but abandon him to 


Eccleſiaſtical cenſure. If he ſays itjdid 


tlot, why then I muſt tell him, that we 
L K live 
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live in 5n age in which there are per- 
ſons that are too Judicious, and too ge- 
nerous to forego their reaſons:for meer 
 Fiuman Authority, An age in Which 
we account it not only an abſurdity, 
bat a, fin to believe in any thing under Il © 
Heaven; as well knowing that Reaſon I © 
is the top of all human things; and tho : 

| 


not ſo ſacred as Revelation, 1s in ſome 
meaſure Divine, For Reaſon 1s given 
us by God for our guide, where we 
have no Revelation to contradict 1t. 
And both Human Authority and Reve- 
lation hold .and depend on Reaſon, 
We always aſſent to Revelations divine 
Authority, becauſe Reafon aſſures us, 
that we always onght to afſent to it: 
' And we ſometimes refuſe to acknow- 
ledge human Authority, becauſe. we 
are. conyinc'd by Reaſon that we ought 
not to {ubmit to it. | 
For the Councils he has cited, I mult 
tcl1 him, that we are not obligd to ac- 
knowledge any of thoſe Councils Infal- 
ble 3 but-retuſe to be determin'd by 
their decrees, unleſs they are confirm'd 
by Reaſon or Revelation. p 
Now T defire to know of .Mp Golier 
whether he himſelf pays the laſt defe- 
SR - rence 


of the Stave. 
rence to thoſe Councils or no? It he 
anſwers, that he owns their Authority, 
how durſt he appear to have read fo 
many Plays as he has cited thro oat this 
Book, when theDecrees of theſeCouncils 
even in this very caſe appear from his 
own citations ſo much ſtronger azain(t 
the Clergy than they do againſt the 
Laity ? But if he anſwers, that he dil- 
owns their Authority, with what pro- 
digious aſſurance can he offer to impoſe 


it on us. that while he takes his own fa- - 


tisfattion he may laugh at our credulity? 


But to come to the Fathers, they had 
their reaſons for crying out againſt the 
Stage, which cannot ſo much as be pre- 
tended to be reaſon. to us. They had 
chiefly five, and thoſe five reaſons will 
ſerve to anſwer whatever has been ci- 
ted by Mr Co/ier in his long Eccleftaſtt- 
cal ſcrowl. 

. Firſt, Plays in their time were a part 
of the Pagan worſhipz and that in. the 
beginning ofChriſtianity wasalone a ſuffi- 
cient motive. to'oblige theFathers to]tor- 
bidthoſe diverſionsto the newChriſtians, 
ſeyeral of which may be very well ſup- 
pos'd to be not yet confirmd in the 


F 4ith. 
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'The Second reaſon why the Fathers 

forbad the firſt Chriſtians Plays, was be- 

cauſe the Combats of the Gladiators 

were mingled with thoſe diverfions, and 

ſomething which was full as barbarous, 
| Media inter Carmina pofeunt 

Aut urſum ant Pugiles. Hor. ep.1.l.1. 

The Third was the geſticulations of 
the Pantomimes, which indeed were un» 
ſufferably lewd, and unſit to be ſeen 
not only by Chriſtians, but by any civil 
people. 

Let any one but conſult what Mr Col- 
lier has cited from the Fathers, and he 
will find that theſe were three of the 
main reaſo:3s which prevail'd upon the 
Fathers to forbid the Chriſtians the d1- 
verſion; of the Theatre. 

Tis not lawful (fays Theophilus, whom 
ne cites firſt) for us to be preſent at the 
Prizes of your Gladiators , leſt by this 
riedans we ſhould be acceſſary to the Mur- 
tners there committed. Neither dare we 
preſume 012 the Liberties of our other 
frews, leſt our ſences ſhould be touched and 
diſobliced with indecency and prophaneneſs. 

nd Tertullian, whom he cites next, 


| fays in his'Apologetick, We keep off from 


jour publick ſhews, becdrſe we cant un- 


derſtand 
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derſtand. the warrant of their. original. 
But there are two realons behind ; 
the firſt of which was drawn from the 
purity of the primitive times. Which 
makes Tertulliar, as Mr Collicr has cited 
him, cry out, page 354. But if you 
cant wait for delight, if you muſt be put 
into preſent poſſeſſzon, ec. By which 
Tertullign ſeems to allow, that diverſions 
indeed are neceſſary, but that Chriſti- 
ans wil find abundant entertainment 
10 the very exerciſe of their Religion. 
This, I muſt confeſs, was very well di- 
rected by Tertullian. But if Cato was 
formerly Jangh'd at, for ſpeaking ip the 
Senate as if he had liv'd in Plato's Re- 
publick, whereashe wasreally in the ve- 
ry dregs of that of Rowxlus,howlhall this 
upſtart Reformer eſcape contempt, who 
hasapply'd to this profligate Age, what 
Tertullian dwuxeted to thoſe fervent 
Chriſtians, . whoſe Souls were flaming 
with divine love in the, purity of hap- 
pier times. | 
. Thus have [ examin'd four. of the five 
reaſons, not ons of which can be a rea» 
ſon to us. - For, neither is our Drama a 
Part of Idolatrous worſhip, nor have we, 
either Gladiators or Pantominres 3 ack 
"1 , #- Wl 
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the people of this age be ſatisfy'd to be 
always entertaind with the Scripture, 
but'require other diverſions. 

But the fifth reaſon 1s yet to come; 
by which it will appear,that theſe vene. 
rable Gentlemen are by no means quali- 
fied to judge of a cauſe, of which it ap- 
pears even from Mr Collier's citations, 
that they have not the leaft knowledge, 

For, ſays theBiſhopof Atzoch, whom 
he cites firſt. The Tragical diſtra#ion: 
of Tereus 4x4 Thyeſtes 'are 20nſenſe to 
xs. | Now 'could any man poſſibly talk 
thus, who had the leaſt knowledge of 
the nature of Tragedy, and particularly 
of that Tragedy ? It was below that 
Prelate to conſider Horace , for he 
would have told him, © © 
-' Ire Thyeſten exitio gravi ' 

Stravere, &- eltis urbibus 'ultime 
-"'Stefere cauſe, car perirent 
 Fanditus, [mprimeritq;* muris 

 Hoflile aratrum exercitus Tiſolens. 

Compeſce mentezn. WR pt | 
is the Morat'which the ' Pucet draw: 
trom this 'Fable'nonſenſt'tous? Is it 
1impertinence ina Poet ©6411 ps, that 
we ought to reſtrain our ner, becauſe 
the" indulging it has ' often” brought. 


1CH 


Believers. iy 5 
Now let me as Mr Col/zer, whether 


it be lawful for Chriſtians to rea Hiito- 
Ty? /It: would certainly be the. ablard-- 
eſt thing in the world to deny it. Tow 

| K 4 Arijtotle 
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meninto fatal calamitics? For 'had this 


Prelate underſtood this affair; what 
could he have poſlibly diflik'd here > 
The Moral or the Fable 2 The Moral 2 


That methinks ſhould be. hardly be-' 


coming of a profeiJor of that ReJzgion, 
which # theretore extoll'd above. all 
others, becauſe it ts more Moral. Was 
it the Fable then which offended hun, 
or the: manner. of conveying the Tn- 
ſtruftion ? Methinks it is ſomething odd 
in a Chriſtian Prelate to condemn. that 
method of Teaching: which was chiefly 
practis'd by his great, Maſter, whom he 
profefſes to imitate. 
But now to come 'to; th? Author Be 
SpeCtacul is : What need 1 mention, (ays 
be, the Levitics . and 1mpertincnce-in va 


medics, or the Ranting Diſtradions of 


1ragedy? Were th: fe things unconcern 
with Idalatry, Chriſtians ought Hot to 
be at them. For, wire they nat higo- 
ly criminal, the foolery of thew ir egre. 
gious , and nubecoming the gravity of 
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Ariſtotle has declar'd very formally that 


'Tragedy 'is -more grave and more in- 


{tructive than Hiſtory. And tho when 
the-queſtion is concerning Grace, I will 
believe.the leaſt of the Fathers before 
Ariſtotle,” and all his Interpreters the 
Schooltrtien together z yet where the 
diſpute is concerning the nature of 


Writing, and the colours of Speech, [| 


will beheve Ariſtotle's ſingle teſtimony, 
before” all the Fathers and Councils 
joyn'd'ina body*''; © 1 hh 
' Tho Plays are forbidden by the Fa- 
thers and Councils, yet the Fathers 
own, and Mr Collier owns, 'that they 
are not forbidden by Scripture : Nor 
are they forbidden by Reaſon. For 
who are they who' frequent them ? 
Who are they that approve of them? 
Who are they that have not the leaſt 
ſcruple about them? Not a parcel of 
tools that ' are carry'd away by meer 
imagination, and are only fit for Bed- 
lam :; but the beſt and moſt reaſonable 
part of the Nation, and particularly a 
thouſand whom 1 could name that are 
conſiderable 'for their extraordinary 
qualities. Now T cannot for my life 
3Ppprehend ' upon” what .account any 


thing 


of the. Stage. 
thing that is not forbidden by God ; 
that is neither prohibited by Reaſon 
nor Revelation, ſhould be forbidden by 
'men. We know what our Saviour has 
faid in St Matthew of thoſe who teach 
tor Doctrines the Commandments of 
men, c.15. v.9. That it renders all their 
zeal ineffectual. But then, ſays Tertul- 
lian, as he is cited by Mr Collier, p. 245. 
The Play-houſe is implicitly, tho not ex- 
preſsly forbid by the Scripture, in the firſt 
verſe of the firſt Pſalm : Bleſſed is the 
man who walketh not in the counſel of the 
#ngodly, nor ſtands in the way of ſinners, 
nor fits in the ſeat of. the ſcorner. But 
then ſay we, that nothing can be for- 
bid by this, but what the Scripture, or 
Reaſbn haye declar'd to be the counſel 
of the ungodly, and the way of fianers. 
Naw, as we have manifeſtly ſhowy 
above, neither Reaſon nor Revelation 
ſays that of theTheatre, And. as. for 
the ſeat of the ſcorner, that part of 
the Text can only be applicable to Co- 
medy, and is full as applicable to the 
Prefs, and ſometimes to the Pulp 
itſelf. 
To the next place, ſays the Anthor 
De SpeFaculis, as he 1s$ cited by dr Co 
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lier, p. #62, Some have thought the 
Play-houſe no unlawful diverſion, be. 
cauſe it was not conderan'd by expreſs 
Scripture. 'Let meer modeſty', ſays he, 
Supply the Holy Text; and let Nature 
govern , where Revelation does not 
reach, Some things are too black to ly 
upon Paper, and are more ſtrongly 
forbidden becanſe unmentioned. The 
divine wiſdom muſt have had 4a low 
opinion of Chriſtians, if it had deſcend- 
cd to particulars ip this .caſe. Silence is 
Sometimes the beſt method of Authori. 
ty.-* To forbid: often puts people in mind 
of what they ſhould not do. Thus, fay 
Tertullian; ſays Mr Collier. But'for my 
part,I Þoth hope-and believe that he 
wrongs han. For it: 1s incredible to 
me, 'that'a/ Father of the Church ſhould 
reaſbn, m'ſo abſirrd a:manner. For the 
chief reaſon why! Tertu!tian affirms that 
the frequenting'of-Plays is not forbid 
by Scriptitre, is becauſethe crimes too 
blacks be particularly infiſted'on. As 
If St'Panl mn the" firſt Chapter of the 
Romans liad not deſcended to particu- 
lar crimes of a blacker nature than this. 
Can 'we ſuppoſe that'Scripture, which 
is a revelation of the will of God, and 
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a ſupplement to. the law of Nature , 
ſhonld defcend to condemn things 
which Reaſon had before condemn'd as 
abommable, and utterly againſt Nature? 
and ſhall it 'take no notice of things 
which are allow d by Reaſon, and the 
Law of Nature (as we have ſheiwn that 
the Theatre is) and which conſequently 
catmot be diſcover'd to be fins but by 

e light of Revelations 2 Could.St Par; 
m-the' 5th Chap. to the x Fp. to the co. 
fathians be (© particular as to deſcend 
Ps crime, Which, when the Apoſt!e 


rit the Epilite, concern'd but only: 


one, who bad married his Father's Wiie, 
and which could never be ſauppos'd to 
concern very, many, becauſe the crime 
was againſt the cuſtom and conſent of 
Nations : Could the Apoſtle of the 
Gentiles T fay deſcend tothis, and think 
Itoo'particular to mention a fin which 
concern'd the' ſalvation of fo many 
thouſands who were then alive, and of 


{o many millions who were'to ſaccced 


them ? Nay, couid St:'Payl, in the 7tis 


of the 11t Ep. to the Cor. deſcend 1o , 


particularly , as to give . his advice 
againft Marriage, which Was neither 

= ow? P | Pi " 
forbid by Revelation nor Reaſon, but 
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was highly warranted by both, as ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary for the propagation 
of Chriſtianity, and the accompliſhment 


of the promiſes ? Could the Apoſtle, 1 
ſay, deſcend to this, and take no no- 


tice of a fin of ſablack and damnable a 


nature as frequenting the-Theatres 1s 
by Mr Collier pretended to be? A fin 
too which endanger'd the ſalvation not 
only of the Chriſtians to whom he 
writ, but thoſe who were to ſucceed 
them in all poſterity?, But, ſays Tertul- 


lian, the Apoſtle had no occaſion ex- 


preſsly to condemn what -15 condemn'd 


by Reaſon. But that which was a rea- 


ſon in Tertuliar's time does npt ſubſiſt 
10 ours, as we have plainly ſhewn above. 
But if any one at laſt ſhall urge, that 
the acting of Plays was condemn'd by 
expreſs Scripture, becauſe jt was a part 
of the Pagan worſhip. and Idolatry was 
expreſsly condemn'd ; to this 1 anſwer, 
That nothing can make more for my 
cauſe than this : For ſince the Spirit of 
God congrmnerd the repreſentation of 
Plays only as they were included under 
Idolatry, you muſt either ſhew that the 
Spirit of God did not foreſee that in 
Proceſs of time they would ceaſe to be 
| | ____  Jgola: 
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Idolatrous, which to affirm is horrible 
Blaſphemy 3 or you muſt acknowledge, 
that by condemning them only under 
'the general term of Idolatry, he ap- 


prov'd them, and allow'd of them, as 


ſoon as they ſhould be no longer 1dola- 
trous 3 or elſe you muſt be forc'd to 
acknowledge that the word of God is 
defeftive, and does not contain all 
things which are neceſſary to the ſalva- 
tion of his people. Beſides, it may 
be manifeſtly prov'd from St Payl, that 
the Idolatry of them extended no far- 
ther than to the repreſentation of them, 
which repreſentation was render'd Ido- 
latrous, only by the direction and in- 
tention of the Magiſtrates and Publick, 
at whoſe expence they were repreſent- 
ed ; for St Pazl has ſufficicntly warrant- 
ed the writing them, and conſc+ 
quently the reading of them, by citing 
a verſe of a Comick Poet in the firſt 
Epiſtle to the Corinthians ch. 15. v. 33: 
for if thoſe writings had been in them- 
ſelves Idolatrous, St Pax! duſt neither 
have read them while a Jew, nor cited 
them while a Chriſtian, IdoJatry both 
to Jew and Chriſtian being alike abo- 


minable. But it is evident that he has 
cited 
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cited them 3 for it is known to all the 
world , that evil communication cor- 
rupts good manners, 1s a verſe of Menan- 
der, and the Corinthians particularly 
could not be ignorant of it. Since then 
the Spirit of God thought fit to put the 


- verie of a Comick Poet into the mouth 


of his greateſt Apoſtle, as very fit for 
the inſtruction of his people, and the 
reformation of mankind 3 and{ſince the 
fame Spirit has ſaid not a Syllable to 
condemn cither Plays or Theatres, any 
farther than as they are included under 
Idolatry, it ſeems to be very plain to 
me, that he has not only approved, but 
recommended Plays to his people, when 
they are not corrupt and idolatrous. 
For the Corinthians ſaw plainly that 
St Paul had read Menander, they were 
convinc'd that he had cited him for their 
inftraction, and conſequently that he 
zpprov d of him : ſince then they were 
{uticfied that the Apoſtle read him, why 
might not they do the like, when $S: 
Paul had not faid ſo much as a word to 
diſconrage”em. Now it the reading him 
coula be allowable, why ſhould not 
the fecinp him - be equally lawfnl, when 
the repreſertation ſhould ceaſe to be 
corrupt and idolatrons > And 


| of the Stage. 
And therefore St Thomas, and the 
reſt of the School-men, who livd when 


ramatical repreſentations were no 


er Idolatrous, have loudly declared 
them Jawful ; and they are at this very 
day encouraged in Countries, where 
they are mortally ſevere againſt any 
thing that offends Religion, and where 
the cruelty of the Inquiſition is moſt 
outrageous. Thus have I endeavourd 
to ſhew, that Plays are inſtrumental to 
human happineſs, to the welfare of Go. 
vernment, and the advancement of Pi. 
ety 5 that Arts and Empire have flou- 
riſh'd with the Stage, which has been 
always encouraged by the beſt of Men, 
and by the braveſt Nations. After 
which 1 hope the Enennes of Plays will 
be reconciled to our Theatres, and not 


by perſiſting 'in their averſion , affe&t 


to ſeem more wiſe than the Athenians, 
more auſtere than the Romans, more 
nice than the School-men, more cruel 
than Inquifitors, and more zealous 
than the Apoſtle of the Centzles. 


FINTS. 
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